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VI 

THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTARA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS¬ 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 

By J. KENNEDY 

I 

IjUDDFILSiVt and Christianity arc essentially unlike, 
^ no two religions more so, hut no other worldwide 
religions have so many points of superficial resemblance. 
Some of these resemblances are natural or accidental. For 
instance, Christ and ihiddha taught in parables, because, 
as (Jalen says, parables are the most instructive form 
of teaching for simple men. 1 Again, Buddhism and 
Christianity lay stress on right conduct; and although 
Buddhists and Christians do not mean exactly the same* 
tiling by these words, both lay hold of great ethical 
principles. Such coincidences are in the nature of things. 
But the greater number are undoubtedly due to the secular 
contact of the two religions in Central Asia from the 
second to the twelfth century A.D., and they are confined 
of necessity to legend and to ritual. 

1 Quoted by IFurnaek from an Arabic translation. Expansion <>t 
Christianity , i, p. ‘260, Eng. trans. 
jkas. 1917. 
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Wit-li Hinduism it is diHcrcnt. I hire wo arc defiling 
with ideas, some of them the natural expression of the 
universal religious consciousness, others the product of 
schools of philosophy. Religious men are of one brother¬ 
hood. and travel far together. Mystics of oveiw age have 
seen the ladder which leads from earth to heaven, they 
have seen the angels ascending and descending, and they 
have heard the Voice of Cod calling from the top, and 
their speech is one when they try to express the in¬ 
expressible . 1 Similarly with diHcrcnt schools of philosophy 
ii often happens that various lines of thought lead to 
identical conclusions, and this was never more the oast* 
than in the early centuries of our era .' 2 Hut after making 
all due allowance for coincidences of the kind, wc have 
a certain number of cases where Hinduism and Christianity 
seem to have borrowed from each other. Sir C. (Jrierson 
has shown reason for thinking that Ramanuja was 
influenced by Christianity, and the Christian doctrine of 
faith seems to have profoundly influenced Ramanuja’s 
successors . 3 If wc turn from India to Europe, wc find 
a great schoolman, Albertus Magnus, who lived in the 
same century with Ramanuja, and was the master of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, teaching doctrine characteristically 


1 In the course of a long life I do not remember to have seen devotion 
more visibly expressed than in the laces of a rather uninteresting, 
middle aged Hindu magistrate at the Hamlila, and of a Russian moujik 
at the Holy Sepulchre. Some of Goya’s Spanish nuns have the same 
Ionic of rapt devotion and of awe. 

“The convergence of these lines of development in the various 
nations of antiquity during the age of Hellenism is among the best 
rstahlishcd facts of history. Contemporary ideas of a cognate or similar 
nature were not simply the result of mutual interaction, hut also of an 
independent development along parallel lines. This makes it diliieull, 
and indeed impossible in many eases, to decide on which branch any 
given growth sprang up. The similarity of the development oil parallel 
1 inr*i embraced not only the. ideas, hut frequently their very mode of 
expression and the form under ^vliieh they were conceived’’ (Hunmck, 
op. oil.. i. p. .'kl, n. 1). 

.11-5AS. 1007, pp. 311 ft*. 
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Indian. Union with God, lie says, is the object of the 
soul. Through the pure intellect alone can this object be 
attained, and the ascent is by the way of interior con¬ 
templation. The mind is immersed in what is not itself, 
in sensible appearances. Divest the mind of all that is 
sensible, all that is phenomenal, make the mind indifferent 
to everything external, naked and bare; and then rise 
through the pure intellect to union with Divinity. This, 
says Albertus, is Gentile philosophy, but it is also 
Christian . 1 


1 1 have summarized the teaching of Alhcrtus in the First part of his 
little work De adhne.rendo Deo. Not many of my readers probably know 
the work, and the sentences are very curious. 1 therefore give a number 
of extracts, which convey the doctor’s meaning much more forcibly 
than 1 can. 

(a) The end of nil exercises is to attain to union with And throw ft the 
pure intellect , directed of all sensible objects : Finis omnium cxcrciliorum 
hie est, scilicet intenderc efc quiescerc in Domino Deo in.hu te per 
ptirissimum intellectual et devotissiminn affectum sine phantasviatibiiH <i 
impdeationibus, e. 4. Est hoiuitiis in hue vita sublimior perfeetio it a 
Deo imiri lit tota auima cum omnibus potentiis suis ct viribus in 
Dominum Deum smim sib collecla, tit unu.s fiat spiritus cum co, e. 3. 

(h) Man is deceived by his senses and appetites ; Quamdiu homo cum 
phantusmatihus ot sensiluis ludit, et insistit, videlur nondum exis.se 
mollis ct limitcs hcstiulitutis suae, hoc csb, illius <piod cum hestiis hahet 
commune, e. 4. 

(r) The way of ascent is by interior contemplation : Super omnia valet 
ut teneas mentem iiudam sine pimntasniatihus et imaginihus ct a 
quibuscunque implicationihus ; ut nee de mundo, ncc de amicis, nee de 
prosperis, nee de adversis praesentibus, praeteritis, vel futuris in to 
nee in aliis, nec etium nimis dc propriis peecatis sollioiteris, etc., c. 8. 
Ascendcre ad Deum hoc est introre in sc ipsum. Qui enim interius 
intrans et intrinsecus penetrans se ipsum transcendib, ille veracifcer ad 
Deum ascendit, c. 7. 

(d) In this way the soul becomes transformed: Sic fcransformatur 
(piodammodo in Deum quod nec cogitare ncc intelligerc nec nmarc ncc 
meinorari potest nisi Deum pari ter et de Deo, e. 0. 

(c) Indifference to externals: Unde si voluntas adsib bona, ot Deo in 
intellecbu pure conformis et unita fuerit, non nocetsi earn ct sensualities 
et exterior homo moveatur ad malum, efc torpeafc ad homini, e. 0. 

(/’) Union with God only possible, throuyh the pure intellect when, stripped, 
of all fhinys sensible or temporal: Non multuin cures aetiialem devotionom, 
aut sensibilem duleedinem, vel lucrimas, sod tan turn per honam vohm- 
tnteni in intellect!! sis mente cum Deo intra te unitus. Quippc super 
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From what source came this philosophj' which Albertus 
shared with the Gentiles ? He got it through the medium 
of the Arabic; but it is not the intuition or ecstasy of 
Plotinus. I cannot say whether it is to be found in any 
of the later Neo-Platonists, or in the independent specu¬ 
lations of Arabian metapl^sicians; but the ideas arc 
distinctively Indian, and must have come from India to 
the West. 

Omitting, however, all questions of dogma there is one 
important Hindu cult, the worship of the child Krishna, 
which has been supposed to owe not only some of its 
legends but its entire conception to Christian influences. 
The controversy over this problem has lasted for close on 
three-quarters of a century. 

In 1914 Professor Garbe published a book entitled 
Indian und das Chrisientum, in which he reviewed the 
whole subject. The uppermost thought in my mind as 
l closed the work was the question of method; is it 
possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution by such 
methods as Professor Garbe employs '( His method is the 
common one. He takes two stories, and on comparing 
them he finds certain points of resemblance. He then 
refers to the supposed date of the books, Hindu, Buddhist, 
or Christian, in which these stories are found, and lie 
assigns the story to whichever book he considers the older. 
The method is certainly simple, but at the same time 
it is unconvincing. 

The first thing which occurs to one is the proverbial 
uncertainty attaching to all Indian literary chronology, 

omnia placet. l)co mens multi a phantastnubihus, id est, imnginibus, 
speeiebus, ac similibudinibus rerum creutaruin, e. 10. 

(f 7 > And lastly Albertus admits that, he shares this doctrine with the 
(indites: Animudvcrtcndiim est- cbiam in hoe diHcroiitium inter con* 
tcmplut.ioncm cabholicorum fidelium eb philosopliorum gonbilium quia 
eontempl.it in philosopliorum osb propter perfeetionem con bom plan bis, el 
ideo sistit in inbclioclti, eb ita linis corum in hoe osb cognitio intollcetus. 
Sod contemplatiosanctorum, quae csb eatholieoruin, csb propter amorem 
ipsius, scilicet contcmplati Dei, c. 9. 
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Buddhist and Hindu, prior lo the general adoption of 
a standard era. Many of these works, moreover, and 
those among the most important, were not committed to 
writing, but preserved orally in the schools, and subject 
to additions, glosses, and interpolations. 1 It is much as 
if the Gospels and much Christian literature of the first 
six centuries had been orally preserved with comments 
and glosses by various churches, and first reduced to 
writing under Gregory the Great; only in this latter case 
the numerous historical references would have made Urn 
work of restoration easier. Unless,therefore, some bas-relief 
at Bharlmt or Sanchi, a fresco at Ajanta, or a Chinese 
translation comes to our aid, we are often doubtful 
regarding any particular incident, whether it be really 
ancient or no. 

The uncertainty of Hindu and Buddhist literary 
chronology is inevitable, and we must put up with it. 
But that is not the chief objection to Professor Garbe's 
method, it is the personal equation. Where one man 
sees a resemblance, another sees only the difference. 
Take one example chosen almost at random. Professor 
Garbo finds in a Buddhist .Intaka 2 a story of a giant win* 
was fond of eating young princes. One day he seizes 
on the youthful Buddha just as the boy was about to 
welcome a holy and learned Brahman ; and he carries 
the Buddha on his shoulders to his cannibal den. The 
Buddha weeps at the thought that he will be unable to 
profit by the discourse of the Brahman sage, and Hu- 
giant relenting lets him go, on his promise that he will 


1 This remark applies only to the literature of Southern Buddhism. 
Tho works of the Northern Buddhists were written from the bcginnimj\ 
hut they do not go hack beyond the first century a.i>. Koi* the 

of the more important works of the Southern Buddhists see tin 
Introductions by Max Muller, Bliys Davids, and Faiisholl in Sacral Jlooi - 
of the Ka*i t vols. x, xi. 

2 (larbo, Jiidirit unddun (!hrlxhitl am, pp. 101 11. Jaluku No. .TIT in 
the Bali, No. Ml in the.lataka-iimln. 
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return. The Buddha goes and returns, but refuses to 
impart to the giant what the Brahman had said. In 
vain the giant argues and entreats. The Buddha converts 

o e> 

him (as usual), and the giant gives up eating little boys; 
moreover, the giant, who is in reality an excellent king 
afilicted by a curse, is freed from the curse, and restored 
to his kingdom. 

Sec, savs Cache, the original of the legend of 
SI. Christopher. That legend first occurs in the Lcyemia 
A tnra of Jacopo da Yoragine, Bishop of (lenoa, and 
hardly needs quotation ; but 1 give it for the sake of 
contrast. 

St. Christopher is a giant who sets out in quest of some 
one stronger than himself, lie attaches himself to a king 
with a great army, but the king fears the devil ; and 
St. Christopher follows the devil. The devil shrinks at 
the sight of the cross. St. Christopher leaves the devil, 
and falls in with a hermit who, since St. Christopher can 
neither fast nor pray, employs him to help travellers 
across a ford. One night a little child calls to him from 
the opposite bank of the river. St. Christopher takes the 
child on his shoulder and enters the water, but the child 
becomes heavy as lead, and St. Christopher trembles and 
begins to sink. “ Who art thou?” he asks; and then he 
learns that the Christ-Child is the strongest power in the 
world. 

We have in both stories a giant who carries a bo}' on 
his shoulders, 1 and the giant is converted, for conversion 
always follows on the sermons of the Buddha. Both 
stories were invented for pious uses, and therefore the one 

1 Soon aftor J had written the above, a child brought me bis story* 
Imolc. The very first story was of a gigantic ogre who carried off a little 
girl on his shoulder iu order to eat her. It is the proper thing for giants 
lo carry little boys and girls on their shoulder, and devour them in their 
dens. The framework of the Uuddliist .hitaka is as old as the history of 
the doings of the giants. What has St. Christopher in common with 
such giants? 
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makes the boy Buddha, the other the ChiJd-Christ. But 
what other connection is there? Garbe blames Winternitz 
for not seeing the likeness. I am equally astonished at 
Garbe’s finding any. With such different points of view 
discussion is impossible. 

The case of St. Christopher is perhaps exceptional, since 
the history of the legend is well known. Christopher 
was a symbolical name sometimes assumed by the early 
Christians at baptism. Various martyrs, bishops, and 
others of the name are known; and the companion 
epithet, Theophoros, was given to St. Ignatius and Isaiah. 
A celebrated martyr of the name suffered in the Decian 
persecution (a.d. 250)—a historical fact which we have 
no reason to doubt. Long afterwards two distinct legends 
sprang up regarding him. The earliest, which may go 
back to the sixth or seventh century, represented him as 
a Canaanitish giant and cannibal, with a dog's head, who 
was taken captive by the Imperial troops, and being 
miraculously converted and taught Greek by an angel, 
converts his captors. In the Latin romance the giant s 
name is Eeprobus, and this was the version common from 
the seventh to the tenth century. 

There is no boy in the earlier version. The second 
version has nothing in common with the first, except 
the gigantic stature and the name of the saint. Italian 
artists started the idea as a kind of rebus or play upon 
the meaning of the word. The earliest representation of 
the Christ-bearer is said to be on an eleventh century 
pillar in the Campo Santo at Pisa. The Christ was 
necessarily represented as much smaller than the giant; 
and from this kernel the whole legend was evolved. 1 

1 I have epitomized the article on St. Christopher in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography , where all the authorities are given. For Garbe s 
discussion of the history of the Christian legend v.o.c., pp. 101-4. The 
English reader will remember the story of the ferrymen who ferried 
St. Peter across the Thames one night to found his church on the island 
of Westminster. The two stories have always been associated somehow 
in my miiul. 
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Where differences of opinion are so great, it is evident 
that we require another method. We need a criterion 
which will eliminate the personal equation, a historical 
criterion external to ourselves. 

Religious legends are our subject; that is, legends which 
have had at one time or another a religious significance. 
They may form (1) a cycle of stories which have gathered 
round the object of worship; such are the tales of the 
infant Christ, the youthful Buddha, and the child Krishna, 
related respectively in the Gospels of the Infancy, the 
Lalita Yistara, and the Vishnu Purana. Or (2) they are 
single stories, like Barlaam and Joasaph, manifestly 
borrowed for pious edification. Or (3) they are stories 
religious once, but degraded into folk-tales. Solomon’s 
judgment serves as an example. 

In dealing with these stories the first step is to secure 
a firm foundation for our argument. We must therefore 
discard the merely probable, and confine ourselves to those 
narratives where the incidents are identical, and also 
peculiar. Peculiar as well as identical, because coincidences 
—even strange coincidences—are among the commonest 
of occurrences. 1 Most of us have known them in our 
personal experience. I shall take an illustration sometimes 
used to prove Buddhist influence, from archaeology. 

Consider the ground plan of one of the older Buddhist 
rock-temples in the Western Ghats. We have a nave and 
aisles and apse and altar, together with a vaulted roof, 
and a porch or vestibule. Except that the aisles are too 
narrow, and that the roof is vaulted, it would appear to 

1 Here is one which will l>c novel to my readers. The retired head of 
,*t department of the Hritish Museum employed his loisuro in arranging 
t ho records of Westminster Abbey, and is my authority. On one occasion 
Ihe mediaeval Abbot took Mr. Winkle with him to visit Pickwick 
Manor : and on another occasion he gave Sam Weller a licence for 
a public-house at Croydon. Where did Dickens get these names ? They 
are uncommon • but the conjunction of them in a mediaeval MS. would 
he held good proof of Dickens’ prodigious learning, if we did not know 
that it was fortuitous. 
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be the duplicate oC a basilican church. But move tin: 
rock-temple into the open, and rebuild it of brick and 
wood after the manner represented in the Buddhist bas- 
reliefs, and the difference is obvious. We have a long 
room with a thatched roof and verandah, a daghoba at 
one end, and a perambulation path round it. Tin; 
resemblance has vanished. 1 

Here, on the other hand, is an example of the stories 
which do come within our rule. The introduction to 
Jataka No. 190 tells of a Buddhist monk who walked 
across a river to the Buddha. Full of thoughts of the* 
Buddha he got half-way, but then realizing his position 
he began to sink ; a sudden rush of faith and devotion 
filled his mind ; lie once more walked on the water, and 
was welcomed by his master. This is an exact parallel to 
St. Peter walking on the sea; the incidents are identical, 
they are unique, and the moral is the same. An undoubted 
case of borrowing we say; but by whom ? By the 
Evangelist, says Garbe. 2 When the reader has finished 
this dissertation lie can answer for himself. 

1 Tlio basilican church according to the received theory had its origin 
iu the Roman house with mioh modifications as were required for tin- 
accommodation of large numbers. The atrium, impluvimn, and 
triclinium aro all represented. See Schulze, Archwoloyie der all chrisf 
lichen Kumt, pp. 48 flf., and Essenwein, “ Christlicher Kirchenbaues. ‘ 
pp. 22 IT., in Dunn & Wagner’s Handbuch der ArchiUklur , Rd. iii, to 
mention only tho books that happen to be at hand. Garbe, pp. 124-5. 
claims a Buddhist origin for the Christian round tower or campanile on 
the strength of two somewhat antiquated authorities ; but it is un¬ 
necessary to discuss such vagaries. The canon holds good that India 
got so much of its architecture as was not indigenous from the West, 
and influenced in its turn the architecture of the East in Java, Central 
Asia, and China, etc. I have discussed elsewhere (JRAS. 1808, pp. 282 ft. > 
the influence of Babylonian and Assyrian art and architecture upon 
India. As for tho Indians iu Armenia referred to by Garbe, p. 124, they 
were a rude tribe of North-West India, which fled to Armenia from tin 
turmoil and anarchy that attended the last throes of the Greco-Bactrian 
Kingdom ; and so far as we know they had no architecture of their own. 
or any influence whatever. Moreover, they were Hindus and nor 
Buddhists. JRAS. 1004, pp. .'100 ff. 

2 Gurbe, op. cit., pp. 50-8. 
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Let this, then, be the first canon of our inquiry. We 
exclude some things that are probable, much that is 
doubtful, and everything that is fantastic. We confine 
ourselves to those cases where there is no reasonable 
ground for suspicion, and the chances of accident are, as 
far as possible, obviated. We have next to determine the 
mode of inquiry. It is twofold. 

1. These stories are not folk-tales which pass at 
haphazard among neighbours, and from one people to 
another. They are tales strange in themselves, and yet 
similar in their details, which two different religions have 
severally adopted for religious uses. The conclusion is 
obvious. The one religion must have borrowed from the 
other ; the possibility of a third but Unknown source, 
that Deus ex machina and last resource of loose thinking, 
is excluded. These tales were borrowed direct; they form 
part of the intellectual commcrcium which went on for 
centuries between India and the West. Our first business, 
therefore, is to determine their place. Other stories 
travelled which were not religious. What kind of stories 
were they which found favour with the Indians, or the 
peoples of the West? And since these tales are religious, 
and adopted for religious uses, wo must inquire what 
knowledge Christians and Indians possessed of each other’s 
religion. We must discover who were the intermediaries; 
and we must determine the opportunities and the times. 
It is not until we have completed this historical survey 
that we are able to judge of the movements that took 
place, and to assign to our stories their particular part. 
This inquiry occupies the first portion of our present task. 

2. The Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana share 
a whole series of stories in common with the Gospels of 
the Infancy. Here we look for a special test. If we can 
find in any of these stories doctrinal matter peculiar to 
one of the three religions and foreign to the other two, it 
will be decisive of the question of origin. I am of opinion 
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that such matter can be found; and the second part of my 
paper is devoted to proving it. 

II 

Buddhism antedated Christianity by live centuries; 
and attempts have frequently been made to show t liat 
Buddhist stories and Buddhist expressions found their 
way into the New Testament, more especial I)' into tin* 
first three Gospels. To justify this contention it is 
alleged that Indian stories reached the Near Mast long 
before the Christian era. Pythagoras and yKsop are 
(jnoted as instances in point. Indian stories of course 
did reach the West in pre-Christian times, although they 
were neither so early or so numerous as scholars some¬ 
times imagine. I shall try to show in the course of this 
narrative that Buddhism and Christianity first met in 
fruitful contact c. A.n. 100—a date two or three decades 
later than the Synoptics. 1 After that date our materials 
grow apace. In order to prove that an}' prior contact is 
improbable, it is necessary to review as briefly as may 
be the earlier period, and to show what kind of Indian 
stories or Indian religious ideas it was that travelled to 
the West before the Christian era. By way of prelude 
to our inquiry, I draw attention to two very general 
considerations, obvious in themselves but very often 
overlooked. 

1 J believe I am right in saying that according to tho school of 
Lightfoot, Westeott, and Hurt, the school which prevails in England, 
and which I regard ns tho sanest of all schools, the Synoptics arc to he 
put before A.n. SO. Among Germans I would point to Blass, Philoloyi y 
of the. Gospel.4, for a .similar opinion. Ilarnack dates St. Mark and 
St. Matthew between A.n. 05 and A.n. 75, St. Luke between A.n. TKund 
A.n. 1)11. Regarding the Fourth Gospel, there is as yet no general 
consensus ul opinion ; but, as a ('ambridge don wittily observed, for 
every year the Germans study it they have to put it a year further hack. 
It purports to have been written by St. John and another, ami this is 
a view very commonly taken. Lightfoot lias pointed out that the O.T. 
quotations are taken, not from the LXX, but from the Hebrew. The 
author must therefore have been a Jew. 
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For tales io travel there must he communications ami 
intermediaries; and the spread of religious ideas pre¬ 
supposes a class of men interested in such matters, and in 
their propagation. Goods must be exchanged before tales 
can he repeated ; and geographical knowledge precedes 
the imparting of religious information. Here we have 
a double test. .Before we can speculate on the migration 
of tales or ideas, we must prove in one or other of these 
two ways that their transmission was possible. 

India, stands midway between Persia and China, and 
the physical obstacles which intervene are veiy great, so 
that in the earliest times direct intercourse between the 
Indo-Aryans and the great civilizations east or west of 
them was impossible. It was the conquest of intervening 
countries bv the Achnemenids and of Eastern Turkestan 
by the Chinese that first opened the way. 1 

India proper, the land of the Ary as east of the Indus—- 
and it is with them that we are chielly concerned—is 
separated from Media and Persia by vast tracts of 
mountain and desert, tracts that were very sparsely 
inhabited until a late period by tribes, some of them 
nomads and others savages. 2 No Indian tribe is ever 
mentioned by any Assyrian or Babylonian king; and 
India was non-existent so far as the records of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valley are concerned/ 1 Before the time of 

1 The Chinese Imcl no knowledge of India until laic in the second 
century u.r. For the earliest attempts to reach India bj' a direct route 
through South-Western China, sen Wylies translation of the History of 
I he Early Han in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. ix, 
pp. 5511., and Richthofen, China , i, pp. 45*2-4. 

- Do Morgan, Les Premieres Cirifisafinns , pp. 205 0. Do Morgan 
|H)ints out that the population on the eastern slopes of the Zagros range 
must have been small ; the neolithic remains that he found were few. 
Df. Herodotus, i, 125, for the ten tribes of the Persians ; also Rawlinson's 
notes on them, i, pp. 412 IT. For the Eastern Satrapies of Darius, 
v. Herodotus, iii, 92 (T. 

:5 An Asiatic elephant represented on the black obelisk of Shnlmanasar 
(n.c. 858-24) forms the earliest proof, so far as I know, of any intercourse 
between India and the West LIRAS., 1898, pp. 259, 200). It formed 
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the Acliremenids there was little or no intercourse by 
land ; 1 and what there was, was indirect. With the sea 
folk of the Dekhan the case is somewhat different. The 
sea between the west coast of India and the Persian Gulf 
is navigable by native craft for six; months of the year; 
and some small coasting trade existed from an early age. 
The proto-Phamicians of the Persian Gulf and the 
Semites of South Arabia were seafaring peoples from 
the earliest times; and they may have taught the. 
Dravidians the art of navigation. The oldest, trace of 
their activity is the invention of an Indian alphabet, an 

with other animals part of the tribute of an Armenian tribe, the Muzri. 

I tow it canto into the possession of Hie Muzri, the obelisk Hoes not say. 
Less than seven hundred years before Sbalntanusar, Taliutimc.s III hod 
bunted a herd of 120 elephants in the Euphrates’ lands (Petrie, History 
of Egypt > XVI Ith and X VII It h Dynasties, p. 124); and the elephant 
roamed at one time overall the country intervening between Syria and 
India. The elephant brought by the Muzri may not therefore have been 
Indian ; hut probably it was; and if so, it must have passed through 
the bands of various Scythian tribes. The introduction of the horse 
from Turkestan into Media and Babylonia, as well as the diffusion of 
cereals and fruit-trees, shows the kind of commerce that went on 
among these neolithic folk. The Aryas brought both horses and 
cereals with them into India ; hut these must have been known there at 
a much earlier time. 

1 Do Morgan, op. cit., pp. 204 8, gives a bird’s-eye view of the move 
incuts of the peoples about the commencement of the second millennium 
n.U. The migration of the Aryas from the regions north of the Elburz 
range and the*Hindu Kush into Mesopotamia, Media, Persia, and the 
Panjab was made in successive waves, and covered several centuries. 
They had to pass through mountainous districts occupied from the 
earliest times by a bniehyocplialic race, the Homo Alpinus of tin* 
anthropologists; and the Indo-Afghans are the evidence of tins passage, 
being the descendants of the Druhyus and other Aryan tribes which 
settled in the neighbourhood of the Kabul Itiver among the earlier 
broad-heads. Once the Indo-Aryans had settled in the Punjab, they 
were separated from the Modes and Persians by a vast extent of 
mountain, desert, and marsh ; the intervening spaces were nowhere 
thickly peopled ; and moiiio of the intermediate tribes were pure savages 
even in Alexander’s Lime. The Dravidians on the lower Indus with the 
“Black Ethiopians” of Mckran may have had some ethnological 
connexion with f.he “ Black-heads ” of Babylonia, and the Brfdimani 
hulls which came to Babylonia in the seventh century n.c. probably 
came by this route. 
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a I phabet emplo)’ed at Jirst only for mercantile uses. 
Other traces of commerce between the Dravidian coast 
and the Persian Gulf are rare and late. 1 

T;;9 Be Hail )9 rd n ro\\ix vi ro Aapeiov el~€Vp€0i).- 

Undcr Cyrus the Persian arms reached the confines of 
India. Darius conquered the Pan jab and the Indus 
Valley, and so brought for the first time Indians and 
Persians—and through the Persians the Creeks—into 
contact with each other. Soy lax of Karyanda is the first 
Creek who to our knowledge set loot on Indian soil. He 
took part in Darius’ great naval expedition to explore the 
coastline from India to the Gull: of Suez—an expedition 
far surpassing that of Alexander in the extent of its 
discoveries and the importance of its results, though 
inferior to it in renown 2 ; while Ilecatieus of Miletus, an 
Asiatic subject of Darius, is the first Creek writer to 
show anv knowledge of the eountrv. 3 After him comes 
Herodotus, and then Ctcsias. Less than a century after 
Ctesias we have Alexander’s campaign. 

It is the fashion to credit this Achzemenian period, and 
even the times that preceded it, with an active importation 
of Indian stories and ideas. The Neo-Pythagoreans first 
gave rise to this opinion. They surmised that their 
master, who flourished r. 530 )u\, had learnt his wisdom 
from the East; they even sometimes said that ho had 
gone to India: and von Sehroedcr made an ingenious 
attempt to prove that he had borrowed both geometrical 
and other notions from Indian sources. 4 The claim has 

1 In .11 * A S., l SOS, pp. 24) IV., I liave given all tlic evidence 1 could 
lind regarding the earliest intercourse by sea between India and 
Huhvloiiin. In the light of further knowledge I would now modify 
some things L have said (here, particularly where I have followed the 
late T. de Lacouperie, a learned and unfortunate man, luit 110 trust¬ 
worthy guide. 

2 Herodotus, iv, 44. 

A list of place-names is preserved to 11 s by Slcph. Hyz., but nothing 
more. 

4 I'ythtujom* uml d\< Imfrr , von d. v. .Sehroedcr. 
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been more than once (lisproved, ami by none more 
exhaustively than by Professor Keith. 1 But it seems 
to me that the hypothesis scarcely required such an 
elaborate refutation. A preliminary objection is fatal 
to it. Pythagoras surely must have hoard of Tndia before 
lie could borrow science from it. But we have no 
evidence to show that the existence of such a country 
Mas known to the Checks of the /Egean when Pj r thagoras 
migrated to Italy, liven articles of Indian provenance, 
such as pass among neolithic tribes from hand to hand, 
are not forthcoming at this early date. 

It was next the turn of /Esop; and Max Midler quoted 
ylisop’s fables to prove the migration of Indian stories.- 
/lisop is supposed to have lived in the sixth century n.c., 
but his fables were apparently never reduced to writing. 
Bike Joe Miller, a hundred stories were fathered on him, 
but the fables which bear his name are late ; in one case 
there is even a quotation from the Book of Job. :i Babrius 
and Pluedrus were the first to put /Esopian matter info 
literary form, and with this matter they mixed much of 
their own. We are thus brought down to the Augustan 
age, and the age immediately preceding it. The possibility, 
therefore, of borrowing cannot be denied ; and atone time 
there was much controversy as to which country—.India 
or Greece—was the borrower, or whether there m t us any 
borrowing at all. The study of savage psychology and 
folklore has to some extent antiquated these discussions. 
The belief that beasts can reason and speak, and that they 
converse with each other, is practically universal ; and 

1 JU AS. 1900, pp. .11)9 fr. 

- Max M idler, haul. Ksinys, i, 209, *270, quoted l»v Hurhe, op. oil., p. 21. 
Hood summaries of the whole controversy will ho found in Wohoi, 
History of Indian Literature, Hug. trims., 2nd ed., pp. 211 12 ; and in 
D'Alviella, O qnc Linde doit, etc., pp. 198 II. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Creek and Homan Hiography, etc.,s.n. .H-sop. 
See also the articles on Hahrius and Pha-drus. .K.sop was a slave, and 
according to one account a Phrygian ; and the Phrygians had much in 
common with the ScyLlis. 
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g«uls assume bestial forms in most cosmogonies. Jleast 
stories therefore form a part of the mental equipment of 
most savage tribes. To use these stories for the purpose 
<*f pointing a moral is an elementary step in literary 
expression : and the apologue was very old in both India 
and Greece. Since the ways of beasts are everywhere 
much the same, coincidences may be expected. I do not 
propose to enter into the controversy regarding the stories, 
a dozen or less, which are supposed to have been borrowed, 
l he one party says by India, the other by Greece. It is 
not certain that they were borrowed at all; or if borrowed, 
they may have been derived by both Greece and India 
from Scythian originals. They belong to a. totally different 
class from the stories the Greeks admittedly got from 
India ; and in any case they are late.* 

Other scholars have suggested an Indian origin for 
Greek and Persian stories which we tind in Herodotus. 
Some of these comparisons are fantastic 2 ; none, so far as 


1 No nation lias earned the love of animal forms in art to such tin 
extent as the Scythians dwelling between the Carpathians and the Altai 
Mountains. Not only the art- hut the beast-fables of the Middle Ages in 
Europe owe mneh t o them : and Celtic art is directly descended from 
the. Scythian. The Middle Ages went, a step further when the)'used the 
beast-fable as a vehicle for satire. Bishops, priests, monks, and nuns 
all came under the biting tongue of lie v nurd. 

- e.g. Garbe, op. oil., pp. 24 5, following Winternitz, compares 
a Jut-aka story (No. 32) of the peacock who lost his bride, the mallard’s 
daughter, with the story of Hippokleidcs given by Herodotus, 
vi, 129. Hippokleidcs, the Athenian, m as one of the many suitors for 
t he daughter of Kleisthcnes. lie was first favourite until on the last 
day, after the banquet, he summoned a flute-player and began to dance. 
He danced in Laconian fashion, then in Attic, and finally he had a table 
brought in, and acted a pantomime with his feet, standing on his head. 

‘ Son of Tisander," says Kleisthcnes, “you have danced away your 
match.*’ “ Whnt care 1 !*'quoth Hippokleidcs. If the learned Professor 
had ever watched the slow and pompous strut of tho peacock nautchiny 
in his native jungle, and exposing to his admiring seraglio the naked 
beauties of his nether person, he would scarcely have been reminded 
of Hippokleidcs’ lively dancing. Hippokleidcs forfeits a wife through 
xmthful levity and drunken jollity, the peacock through stolid and 
ui oss indecency. 
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I have seen, are convincing ; and if we judge by anlhjniLy, 
Herodotus is the older authority. A tacit assumption 
that India is the birthplace of stories seems to underlie 
the whole argument. Greece and Syria have surely been 
as prolific in stories and folk-tales as India. It would be 
hard to beat the Arabian Nights ; and who can compare 
with the matchless poet of the Odyssey ? At a later time 
when Indian stories came to Europe, they came in their 
Jndian framework 1 ; but that was long after the period 
with which we are dealing. 

I f we turn from these very dubious claims to the stories 
which are admittedly Indian, we find that they belong to 
a very different class. They mostly come from Herodotus 
or Ctesias—particularly from Ctesias. They tell us of 
the gold-digging ants, the dog-headed men, the men who 
covered their backs with their ears, or held up their broad- 
spreading feet, umbrella-like, to shade them from the sun : 
we hear of these and similar marvels. Both Herodotus 
and Ctesias knew only the India of the Indus Valley ; and 
as Sir G. Grierson has pointed out, the original tellers of 
these stories must have been the Paisachi-speaking folic 
of the Pan jab, 2 although the Greek authors got them 
through a Persian channel. The “ Middle land” and 
Magadha, the land of the Epics and of the Jatakas, was 
unknown to the West before the Indian campaign of 
Alexander, and so were the stories that were current 
in them. 

1 “ The form of the Hindu collections of fables is a peculiar one, and is 
easily recognizable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most diverse description 
are set 0 (Weber, op. cit., p. *21*2). 

- Sir (L Grierson has shown that the Paisachi dialect must have been 
widely spoken atone time in the Panjab, anti lie has found traces of it 
in Kashmiri. In a private letter to me he pointed out that the Greeks 
rendered Indian words and names according to the Paisachi pronun¬ 
ciation : the phonetic changes, e.g. Marti-khora and Sandrucottus, for 
Mard-khor (man eater, a synonym for tiger) and Chandra-yvpta, are 
instances in point. Pausauias, ix, 21, 4, first identified Ctesias’ Marti- 
khora with the tiger. 
jhas, 1917. 
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The iales told by Herodotus and (Jtesias form the bulk 
of the Indian stories known in the West for many a long 
day. They were repeated over and over again in 
antiquity; they were popular in the Middle Ages; and 
I hey lasted down to Yhe time of Sir John Mandeville. 1 
We have seen that they deal with marvels, fabulous races, 
impossible animals, wonder-working gems. They have 
nothing in common with the beast-fable or the moral 
.apologues of the Ihiddhist birth-stories 2 : and they dis¬ 
credit the speculations which would bring these from 
India to Europe in pre-Christian times. Nor have they 
anything religious about them. The only one that has 
any religious colouring is Otesias’ story of the two trees 
which uttered oracles. This story was a favourite in 
after-times because it was marvellous, not because it 
was religious. Philostratus repeats it; and Pseudo- 
Callisthenes makes Alexander visit these trees and learn 
from them his approaching fate. 

The historians of Alexander’s campaigns, or who visited 
the Court of the Maurya.s under the first two Seleucids, had 
personal knowledge of Northern India, and their knowledge 
was considerable. They give us almost all that was known 
of the country before the Christian era. So far as the 
Cangetic valley is concerned, these accounts were never 
surpassed in antiquity ; but the fresh stories they relate 
are few; regarding Indian religions and religious practices 
they are more communicative. They tell us how the 
Indians worshipped licraklcs and Dionysos and Zeus 
Ombrios and the country gods. They were astonished at 
the self-inflicted tortures of the Jogis, and on the prin¬ 
ciple of omne ujnotum pro magnijico they credited the 
Hrahmans with superlative, wisdom. What struck them 

1 The work of Inmhiilus on Indin. which Diodorus Siculus quotes 
ns Ids authority (ii. on), appears to have been entirely taken up with 
marvels of < his kind. 

* On <he .latnkas or Buddhist birth stories sec Rhys Davids, Jiaddhint 
India, pp. 1 Si) 208 ; more especially pp. 200 8. 
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most was tins contempt of death these wise men displayed, 
and their occupation with the future life; more especially 
their voluntary suicide upon the pyre. 1 But the knowledge 
which the (.5recks thus gained was very superficial, nor 
did they seek for deeper insight into Brahmanical learning, 
liven Megasthenes, who had unequalled opportunities, 
fails to distinguish between Brahmans and Buddhists, 
and yet he had evidently seen something of the latter. 2 
Buddhism had not come in his time into the blaze of full 
sunshine at Pataliputra. 

The curiosity of the Greeks was great, but they regarded 
everything from a Greek standpoint, and they were bad 
linguists. On the other hand, the Indo-Bactrian Greeks 
were thoroughly acquainted with the peoples with whom 
they lived, and with whom the}' intermarried. Of these 
hybrid Greeks some, following the religion of their 
mothers or their neighbours, turned Buddhist. ]t might 
therefore be supposed that they would add to the scanty 
store of information which reached the West. Far 
otherwise ; they added nothing, not even geographical 
knowledge, and their Buddhism never got beyond the 
Yavana pale. Nor is this to be wondered at. The earliest 
colonists were broken soldiery and political exiles. Those 
who came later came in small parties or singly. They 
were chiefly mercenaries, traders, and artisans, 3 landless 
men who came to the blast to make their fortunes. With 
them came a few Greek physicians and artists. We hear 
of only one colony, a Cretan one, 4 founded after the old 

1 The account given by Megasthenes in Strabo, xv, pp. 711-14, 
summarizes almost all that was known of the Brahmans and Oarmanai 
(Harmanai) or Hramanas. 

2 Strabo, xv, p. 71‘2. 

:{ Eudoxus of (jyzicus embarked a company of singing girls, physicians, 
and oilier skilled artisans— novarina it a«5 tor nap la «ol iarpous Ha 1 #AAous 
rex^has —on hoard the ships with which he proposed to circumnavigate 
Africa, and make the voyage to India (Strabo, ii, p. 99). This gives 
a fair idea of the civilian emigrants to the East. 

4 Astcrusia in the Hindu Kush. Bevun, House of Stltucns, i, p. 274. 
from Steph. Byz. 
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Greek fashion. The supply of Greek women was scant; 
the colonists must perforce marry native wives, and the 
children grew rapidly more native than Greek. The 
lndo-Bactrian Greeks were the Goanese of antiquity. 
They drank, they quarrelled, they fought, they split up 
into peUy states; their whole history was a history of 
military pronunciamentos, and few of their dynasties 
outlived a couple of generations. The trading population 
and the mean whites alone survived these revolutions of 
fortune, and preserved in places an independent status 
down to Homan times. 1 

It is idle to look for any high intellectual standard 
or to expect any religious propaganda under such con¬ 
ditions. Some of the Greco-Bactrian kings display 
a certain love for art, such as semi-barbaric kings have 
often displayed. A great artist was employed by 
Eukratides, and Greek art and architecture furnished 
models for the workmen of Gandhara. These Bactrian 
Greeks doubtless had some knowledge of Homer, such as 
every Greek possessed ; but they never produced a single 
author, and their history was written by Apollodorus of 
Artcinita and Trogus Pompeius, a foreigner born in Syria. 
Like all Greeks they lived in urban communities. Towns 
are the nuclei of trade, and most of the Greek colonies 
were planted on trade routes. The Greco-Bactrians traded 
with the Persian Gulf, and upon this trade the Greco- 
Bactrians and the Babylonian Greeks imposed their own 
language, so that Greek became the lingua franca of the 
bazaars. Greek was also the language of the court, and 
it must have been to some extent the language of otlicial 
and legal documents. But so troublous were the times, 
and so little wore these mongrel Greeks of a literary cast, 

1 Oroysen, Gcschichtc des JfrUc)nsmus t vol. iii, and Hovun, House of 
Sffcm'H#, vol. i, pp. *2011-79, review nt. length all the colonies known to 
have keen founded by Alexander, (lie Solenoids, and tlio Ptolemies. 
»S. Levi's excellent monograph, Quid dc Gwcit, etc., gives some further 
light. 
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that they have left not a single inscription, apart from the 
legends on their coins. 1 

We have now completed the survey of the negative side 
of our inquiry. So far as the Greek world is concerned 
the conclusion is certain. The knowledge of Indian 
religions which reached the West was too superficial 
and too slight to make any impression, while the 
tales were of freaks of nature, of monsters, and of 
marvels. 

The field which now awaits us is more interesting and 
more fruitful. But before I discuss who were the inter¬ 
mediaries or what they exchanged, it is necessary that 
I should point out the historical framework by which our 
investigations are conditioned. 

The early centuries of the Christian era are the most 
important in the world’s history, and to be sharply 
distinguished from all that went before. They saw the 
birth of Christianity and the establishment of the Roman 
Empire in the West; while the irruption of the Romans 
into the affairs of the peoples of the East, and the conquest 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti at 
the end of the second century n.c., determined the whole 
subsequent history of the Asiatic continent. Asia was 
traversed for the first time from end to end by royal 
embassies and merchant caravans ; and for the first time 
Roman ships ploughed the waters of the Indian seas. Jn 
this new world the Romans made the greatest commotion. 
It was not only the Parthians who stood in awe of Rome. 
In the Panjab, in South Arabia, and on the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, native princes in the first century A.D. put the 
head of a Roman emperor on their coins, and desired his 
friendvship. The Chinese attempted to communicate with 
him. Ambassadors with presents passed to and fro 

1 For tlio use of Greek in the countries east of the Euphrates sec 
JiiAS. 1912, pp. 1012 IL, also JRAS. 1913, pp. 122 11’., and various other 
passages, and Minn, JHS. 1915, pp. 22 If. 
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between China, Northern India, and Parthia; but no 
Chinaman succeeded in getting beyond the Persian Gulf. 1 

For our purposes the times between Augustus and the 
Arab conquests fall into two periods—the Roman and 
the Sassanian. The Roman period extends from the 
annexation of Egypt by Augustus in n.c. 30 to the death 
of Caracal la, A. D. 217. During this period the commerce 
by sea between Alexandria and the East was only second 
in importance to the traffic between Alexandria and 
Rome ; it was direct and it was lively ; Roman ships 
sailed even to Tonkin ; but it was an intercourse not with 
the Ary as of Northern India, but mainly, though perhaps 
not entirely, with the Dravidians of the Indian Peninsula. 

The Sassanian period begins with the overthrow of the 
last Arsacid by Ardashir in a.d. 226. For the loosely 
knit states and obscurantist rule of the Parthians the 
Sassanians substituted a powerful and well-compacted 
kingdom which brought all the provinces into close 
connexion with each other. New life sprang up every¬ 
where, and the glories of the Achannenids were revived. 
This Sassanian Empire had intimate relations both with 
the Roman Empire and with Northern India, more 
particularly with the Kushans. Hence its importance for 
our investigations. From the Romans the Sassanians 
learnt how to take fortified cities ; they copied to some 
extent the Roman art of war, and the land revenue 
S 3 'stem of the Roman census. Byzantine architects are 
said to have assisted in the erection of Sassanian palaces ; 
and the Syrian Christians of the Euphrates Valle}' and of 
the Mediterranean were closely connected by the bond of 
a common religion. The relations of the empire with 

1 In A.n. 70 Pan Teh‘no sent his lieutenant Kan Ying on a mission to 
the West, but Kan Ying never got beyond tho Persian Gulf. Tho 
History of the Later Han gives the first Chinese account we have of tho 
Roman Empire, or more properly of Syria, known as or Li-kitn 

and later a9 Foulin. Chavannes, Les pays d’Occident d’apres lo Hcou 
Han Shu, 2 u oung-pao t serie n, vol. viii, pp. 159, 179-87. Hirtli, Chiixa 
and the Roman Orient , etc. 
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Northern India were after a brief period of hostility 
equally close. Iiormisdas (a.d. 301-9) married the 
daughter of the Kushan king of Kabul. Indian troops 
took part in the campaigns of his successor Sapor II 
(A.D. 309-78); and may have been present at the siege of 
Amida (a.d. 359). On the downfall of the Kushan 
kingdom early in the fifth century the Sassanians took 
possession of Seistan, and perhaps of Kabul. Chosroes I 
(a.d. 531-78) is said to have made an Indian campaign ; 
a Persian prince with his seraglio is represented on the 
frescoes of Ajanta; and Magas from Sakadvipa introduced 
their sun-worship at Multan. So says the Bhavishya 
Purfina. 1 

Two other factors enter into our inquiry : the migration 
eastward of the Jews, and the establishment of a Kushan 
kingdom in North-West India and on either side of the 
Hindu-Kush. The Jewish migration is part of that great 
movement of Semitic peoples which took place when the 
Seleucids were driven beyond the Euphrates. Among 
other things an Arab prince made himself king of lower 
Babylonia, the district situated at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and known after one or other of its two component 
parts as Mesene or Characene. At this time the Parthians 
had cut off all direct communication by way of Media 
between the Bactrian and the Syrian Greeks. The Arabs 
of Characene came to their help ; regular caravans went 
to and fro between North-West India and the head of the 
Persian Gulf ; and the Characenian coins copy the coins 
of the last Greco-Bactrian king, Heliocles. 2 3 In consequence 
of this trade Semites settled all along the line from the 


1 Itawlinson, The Seventh Oriental Monarchy , pp. 141, 101, 160, 208, 
426, 427. Burgess, Cave Temples of India , pp. 327, 328. Cunningham, 

41 Coins of the Tochari,” etc., p. 62 of the reprint from Numismatic 
Chronicle , ser. in, vol. ix, pp. 268-311. JRAS. 1007, pp. 050, 060. 

3 For the connexion between Characene and tho Ranjilb v. JRAS. 
1012, pp. 087 ir. 
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IVrsian Culf to the Kabul River, as Josephus tells us. 1 
And among these Semites we find Jews. 

'Phe second notable fact is the irruption of the Sahas 
and other Scythic tribes into the Indus Valley, Kabul, 
and So is tan. They were speedily followed by the Yue- 
clu\ a Turki people from the Chinese province of Kan-su, 
who, having been expelled from their seats by the Hiung- 
nu. migrated to Sogdiana. In the middle of the first 
century A.I). one of their tribal chiefs, the Kushan lvozoulo 
Kadphisos. brought the various Yue-che elans, or as they 
were now generally called the Tochari, together with all 
the neighbouring countries, under one rule. His son 
Wcma Kadphises added North-Western India. The 
Kushan kingdom now embraced Bactria to the north, and 
the Pan jab, Kabul, and Arachosia to the south of the 
Hindu Kush. For two hundred years it was the most 
powerful kingdom in Asia between the Euphrates and the 
Yellow River, and its fame was great; classical and 
Armenian writers bear witness to its renown, and a Hindu 
author compares it with the Empires of Rome and of China. 
It split up into four independent states which lived together 
in fraternal amity. The White Huns overthrew it north 
of the Paropamisus in the beginning of the fifth century, 
while Sum mini Gupta had already broken its power in the 
Pan jab. But long after its decline the petty princes of 
Bactria and Sogdiana boasted their descent from the great 
Kushan line. 2 

The union of the Panjab with these frontier countries 
brought thousands of Indians into Bactria; the Indo- 
Seytlis south of the Paropamisus were partially absorbed 
among the Hindus; and the Kushan kingdom exhibited 

1 Antiq. I, c. (», pnrn. 4. 

There are numerous articles in the JRAS. 1912, 1913, by Dr. Fleet, 
Dr. Thomas, myself, and others which deal with most of the questions 
regarding early Kushan history. For their later history see JHAS. 1913, 
pp. 1034-04 ; Allan, Coins of the Guptas , pp. xxvi-viii ; Chavuniies, 
l’ l oini4/ pao y ser. n, vol. viii, p. 1S9, etc. 
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a mixture of Indian and Scythic elements, so far as 
civilization went. But it is the religion of these Indo- 
Scyths and Kushans which has a bearing on our subject. 
What their original religion may have been it is hard 
to say ; probably Shamanist, so far as one can judge*. 
But one and all they adopted Buddhism, not in its sober 
and true Indian form, the Hinayana, but in the Mahayana, 
or Indo-Scythic form. 

This Mahayana Buddhism first appears full-Hedged at 
the Buddhist Council of the Kushau Kanishka, which has 
been variously dated 58 n.c. and c. A.I). I 0(). 1 Of its origin 
and previous history we know nothing. It grew up 
alongside of, and in the same region with, the development 
of the Siva cult; and with Sivaism it seems to have 
always had some obscure connexion. Its deification of 
(Jautama, its multiplication of the Buddhas, the vast and 
ever increasing mythology, and the capacity for absorbing 
foreign elements point to the influence of the Jndo-Scyths. 
The Indo-Scyths were Buddhists, but the Kushans were 
ardent propagandists. Now it was the Mahayana doctrine 
which the Kushans preached. 2 

We have now got all the peoples between Egypt, Syria, 
and India beginning to intermingle with each other in 
this new stir of the Old World. As the centuries pass, 
their intercourse grows greater and more intimate. We 
have now to inquire in what ways and in what localities 
they met, and through what channels religious ideas and 
pious legends were conveyed. 

The possible intermediaries were three : the sailors, 
the merchants, and the communities where Indians, dews, 
and Christians lived side by side. The value of these 

1 .1HAS. 1D12, pp. (iS7fr., uml-IKAS. pp. 0*27 fl. (Thomas), and 

the discussion on Knnishltu's date, pp. Dll-1042. 

2 l)e la Vallce Poussin in his work, Jiouddhismc H rohyion* d*i l'Imb-., 

]>|>. gives a hrillintit. little sketch of the Muhiiyfma doctrine, etc. 

See also (Jarlie, op. cit., pp. 150 IT., lor a detailed discussion of numerous 
points. 
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(lilloront agencies in the dissemination of religious stories 
and religious ideas is very unequal. 

1. We nmy eliminate the sailors. They contributed 
nothing. The classical writers, from Herodotus down¬ 
wards, give us numerous yarns of the Erythraean Sea— 
the magnetic rocks, which drew the iron nails out of the 
ship's hull and sent it to the bottom ; the breezes, heavy 
with spice, which calmed the waves and lulled drowsy 
mariners to sleep : l the great birds which built their nests 
of cinnamon in inaccessible dill's, but being tempted with 
great lumps of ilesh, overloaded these nests, and so brought 
the cinnamon to the ground; these stories and others of 
the sort we have. But none of them are Indian with the 
exception of the tales brought back by the crews of 
Nearehus. The men employed in the sea trade were either 
l)ravidian lasears, half sailor-men, half pirates, or Greeks 
and Egyptians Q [ a servile class. Even the superior ollicers 
were of little account. Apollonius confesses with shame 
Unit in a former life lie had been one of the four pilots 
of a. great Egyptian ship, and Tertullian speaks with 
contempt of the noisy revelry of master-mariners on shore. 2 

2. Unlike the sailors, the merchants count for a good 
deal. Not that any stories can be traced to them, nor 
wen* they usually propagandists, but they possessed 

“ As, when to thorn who sail 
Beyond tlio Cape of Hope, and now arc past 
M ozainbic, ofF tit scti north-cast winds blow 
Sabaam odours from the spicy shore 
Of Artibv the Blest, with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.” 

Mii/ton: Paradise, Lost, iv, 159- 05. 

2 l’liilostratus, Vil. Apollon ., iii, : “I know that a knowledge of 
maritime allairs is held as reputable as that of governing a city or 
commanding an army, but it has fallen into contempt on account of the 
character of such as follow it.” it was ,J a condition of life nob only 
ignoble hut detestable ”. Tertullian, Adn. Valent. y xii : ** What ship’s 
captain (nanclcrus) fails to rejoice even with indecent, frolic? Every day 
we witness the uproarious ebullitions of sailors’ joys.” 
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information which Greek curiosity might elicit. The 
Indian traders who came by sea were mostly Dravidians 
from the west coast of India. Other traders came bv land 
from the Panjfib and Kabul, and these were not Dravidians 
but Indo-Allans, or Indo-Scyths and Kushans. These 
merchants as a class were ill lilted to be missionaries. 
Dio Chrysostom says that the Indians who traded to the 
West were men of little repute 1 2 ; and liioucn Tsiang 
describes the people of Surashtra as entirely engaged in 
maritime commerce, and indifferent to learning." 'The 
traders from the Homan Umpire wore no better fitted 
to be missionaries. The geographer, Marines of 'lyre, 
reprobated merchants “as a class of men too much 
engrossed with their own proper business to care; about 
ascertaining the truth”. 3 Strabo makes a somewhat 
similar complaint, and the Perij)lus never touches on 
religion. 

Hut there were exceptions to the general rule. Although 
Indian merchants at the present day are exceedingly 
conservative and indifferent to foreign religions, yet they 
often show much interest in their own, and lively contro¬ 
versies and frequent conversions take place between 
Vaishnavas and Jains. Doubtless it was the same in 
antiquity. Scythianus (of whom more hereafter) is an 
Indian instance, while of Christian merchants who 
travelled Indiawards we have several examples, Metro- 
dorus, Meropius, and others, of whom Oosmas fndico- 
pleustes is the best known. Another source of information 
was found in the occasional Indian embassies which 
visited the West. From such a source Bardaisan of Fdessa 
got the materials for his Indika. Nicholaus of Damascus 
and Pliny had previously learnt various facts in the same 
way. From one or other of these two sources comes most 

1 Dio Clirysos. mat. xxxv. 

2 Heal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, p. 2S9. 

J Ptolemy, Gtoy. i, c. 11, para. 8; McOindle’s translation, p. 14. 
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of the additional information regarding India acquired in 
the first three centuries of our era. 

3. Were these the only channels of knowledge, the 
intercourse between Christians and Indians could not 
have borne much fruit. It is in the communities where 
they lived side by side that we must seek for mutual 
influences. These communities were three, but one may 
he brieily dismissed. Indian traders had been accustomed 
to meet the lioman ships at Aden, and there to exchange 
cargoes; but when llippalus steered a direct course 
across the Indian Ocean to the Tamil coast (c. A.I). 50), 
Aden was deserted, and a small Indian colony took up 
its abode in Alexandria. After Caracal la’s massacre of 
the Alexandrians in A.O. 2 1 (> it seems to have removed 
to Ailule (Massowah), where we meet with Indians; and 
Adulc became the clearing-house for Indian goods. The 
Indian traders who composed this Alexandrian colony 
were mostly Dravidians from the western seaboard of 
India. Ptolemy used them, and Basilides and Clement 
may have learnt what they knew of Indian religions in 
this way. But except for a few curious inquirers the 
influence of these Indian merchants was nil. 1 

The real meeting-ground of Christians and Indians was 
in (1) Babylonia, and (2) in the group of countries north 
and west of the Indus, that is to say, Bactria, Kabul, and 
Arachosia, a group which formed the Greater India. In 
all these countries we have Indians, Kushans, Jews, 
and Christians. While the Indians in Babylonia were 
Dravidians, those from Greater India were Indo-Aiyans. 

I. Of all Indian colonies the colony in Babylonia is the 

' The sponsors for this colony nrc Dio Chrysostom, Qmt. xxxii, mid 
Ptolemy, iweotj. i, c. 17, paras. 4 and 5 (MeCrindlc's trnus., p. 2D). From 
Ptripht <, c. 2<i, it may he inferred that these Indians lmd settled in 
Alexandria not long before the Pcvijihi* was ’writ ten, i.e. A.n. 70-n. 
\ . .IP AS. 1010. pp. S.T2 5, for the destruction of Aden, llippnlus, and 
the dale of the Peviplus, and .11*AS. 1007, pp. 0.*i,*l-4, for a history of 
1 his colony, etc. 
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oldest. Herodotus, after describing Darius’ exploration of 
the coast from the Indus to Suez, says that Darius made 
use of the Erythraean Sea. 1 The establishment of Indians 
in Babylonia was a result of this policy. Among the 
business tablets of the great banking house of Murashu 
and Sons at Nippur, which cover the latter half of the 
iifth century b.c., we iind records of their dealings with 
certain Indian merchants. 2 If there were Indians residing 
at Nippur, there must have been Indians in other* towns 
of Babylonia. And they must have come from the west 
coast, for about the same time articles of Indian 
provenance, rice, peacocks, and the like, became known 
for the first time in Greece ; Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
others mention them ; and they were known under 
Dravidian names. 3 This Indian color^ carried on a trade 
with Barygaza in the days of the Pcriplus (c. a.d. 70-5), 4 
and it was still flourishing in the seventh century A.D . 5 

This first settlement of Indians was followed by a second. 
About the commencement of the Christian era there 
came to Babylonia Bactrians, Kushans, and others from 
Greater India, 0 people who were Zoroastrians or Buddhists. 
The Babylonians themselves had been for centuries 
the most mixed of races; 7 and besides the Babylonians 

1 Herodotus, iv, : para toutovs TT(pin\(ixrat'Tat f *lroous rt 

HaTtarptyaTo Aapuos na\ rf) daAdvay Tavrrj 4xP“ ro - 

“ The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ed. Jiilprecht, vol. x : Business Documents of Murashu and Sons, ed. 
Uev. A. T. Clay, Introduction, pp. viii, ix. I have to thank Dr. Daiches 
for tlie reference. 

:5 .) HAS. 1 898, pp. 208-9. 

4 J’eriphus, c. 80. 

5 Heal, Buddhist Jlecords of the Western World, ii, p. 278. 

JR AS. 1912, pp. 981 lb 

7 Babylonian Expedition, etc., p. viii. “The Babylonians of the time 
of Artaxerxcs I and Darius II evidently contained more foreigners than 
direct descendants of the earlier inhabitants— a thorough mixture of 
native Babylonians and Oassites, Persians and Medians, and even 
Indians, including also members of the mountainous tribes of Asia 
Minor.” Of. vol. ix, pp. 20-9. Nebuobednezar bad transported 
thousands of captives to Babylonia ; with Cyrus came Persian officials 
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there was a large Jewish population. Jewish Christians, 
orthodox or Gnostic, must have been numerous from the 
earliest times, 1 although unfortunately we know next to 
nothing of them. Babylonia is thought by some to have 
been the birthplace of Gnosticism. 2 Whether it were or 
no, Gnosticism is full of Jewish magic and the astral 
divinities, the immense mythology, and monstrous 
cosmogonies of Babylonia. Jn this welter of peoples and 
of creeds, the Babylonian Gnostics have a considerable part. 

The Jiuhco-G no,sties of Baby Ionia date probably from the 
first century A.l). They formed various obscure sects which 
kept up an active intercourse with their Ebionite brethren 
living to the east, of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. They 
were congregations of ignorant men, extremely syncretistie, 
and in one of these sects 1 think we can see the earliest 
trace of Buddhist teaching. 

But besides these Jewish Gnostics, common and unlearned 
men. I lardaisail’s followers, a much higher class, abounded 
in lower Babylonia. In Bardaisan s great Hymn of the 
Soul Egypt and Babylon are foreign lands, while Maisan 
is a friendly country ; and a youth from ‘ far Maisan ” is 

anil Persian merchants : nml there were “ constant.invasions of nomadic 
tribes’*. Persian and Aramaic names are ('specially numerous • there is 
also a very large number of Jewish names. All these intermarried. 
Slaves got, Babylonian names from their masters. Persians, Aramaeans, 
and others gave their children Babylonian names ; parents with 
Babylonian names have children who hear Persian, Hebrew, or Aramaic 
ones. 'These tablets extend from H.e. 4(M to u.c. 404. According lo 
Clay, Ezekiel's river of lvebur is tho Kalmri (/anal not far from Nippur, 
p. 2S. 

1 Acts ii. 0. “The church that is at Babylon . . . salutcth you,*’ 
says Si. Peter (l Peter v, 13). There is no tradition of St. Peter, the 
Aposlle of the Circumcision, having visited Babylon, and Babylon is 
generally taken to he Koine. But Blass points out (t*hilohujy of fhn 
Oosfh/<. pp. *27-0) that if Borne had been meant the order of tho 
provinces lo which the epist le was addressed would have boon different. 
Now (if we put the epistle before the Ncronian persecution), is there any 
proof that- the Christians used Babylon as a synonym for Home? The 
mat ter is douhi fid. 

^ e.g. by Aiiz, /Cur Fragc ntich *i<.m UrxpnnHj tir.s 
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the only companion of the soul in its lonely Egyptian 
exile. 1 Maui, a Persian born in Babylonia, devotes a great 
part of his “ Book of Secrets” (or Mysteries) to an 
examination of Hardaisan’s doctrines; 2 and in FI li gel's 
opinion 3 Muni’s teaching had some very special connexion 
with Bardaisan s. It was the form of Christianity Mani 
knew best. 

In the middle of the third century A.D. the Eastern 
churches began to assume a more organic and corporate 
form under the Catholicos of Seleucia, and the Jewish 
element was gradually replaced by the Persian. A century 
later we find Christian traders on the coast of South 
Arabia and at Adule (Massowah); but they are no longer 
Jews. It was the same wit!) the Indian seaboard. 
Pantamus 4 (cl a.D. 180) found Jewish Christians there. 
When we next hear of Christians in this region thev are 
Persians. It was probably the same everywhere. The 
earliest Oriental Christians were Syrians and Jews ; later 
they were Persians and Syrians. 

2. Let us now turn to the second region where Christians, 
Buddhists, and Hindus associated daily, to the Crenter 
India north and west of the Indus Valley, which formed 
a part of the Ivushan Empire. This empire extended, as 

1 “The Hymn of Bardaisan,” rendered into English by F. C. Burkitt, 
verses 4, f), 14. 

2 F luge I, A!uHi % p. 102. 

9 Fliigcl, Mani } p. SOI, n. .*H7. 

4 Kiiscb. Hint. Kwlm. % v, 10. Panbimus went as a missionary, snys 
Eusebius, to the peoples of the Orient— K^pvica rou Kara XperTor tbayytKinv 
tois ii r* oraroAf/s (zdi'faiv. Hurnack and t lie Germans generally, as Garbe, 
op. cit., p. 418, rightly says, understand Pantamus’ India to be South 
Arabia. But why? Because, say they, there were .lews in South 
Arabia. Probably there were, but Jews must also have been engaged in 
the sea trade with Opliir, which Josephus puts near the mouth of the 
Indus (Abiria). So far as mere; possibilities go, the ehanecs are equal. 
But we must decide the question by Eusebius’ use of the word India, 
lie refers to India several times in his7/»V. Eccte*. , the I'nvparaL ICmntf ., 
and the Vita ConMantiniy anti he mentions an Indian embassy to 
('oust antinc. hi not. one of these passages is South Arabia meant. 
Why should Eusebius mean .South Arabia in this solitary instance? 
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I have said, from the Jumna to Seistan, and from the 
lower Indus to Sogdiana. There was free intercommuni¬ 
cation throughout all the countries governed by the 
Kushans, and Hindus and Brahmans were numerous even 
in Bactria 1 ; they formed a. considerable part of the 
population of Afghanistan ; and they were known as White 
Indians in Araehosia. But Bactria was mainly a Kushan 
country, while the Indo-Scyths swarmed in Seistan and 
the Indus Valley. South of the Hindu Kush the civilization 
was Indian ; in Bactria it was Jndo-Scythic and Persian. 

Buddhism was the religion of the most part of Greater 
India. The Chinese found it universal in the Indus Valley 
in the first century A.n . 2 The remains of Buddhist 
monasteries and stupas abound in the north-west Panjab 
and in Afghanistan, and Sir A. Stein has discovered traces 
of them in Seistan. The monasteries of Bactria enjoyed 
royal patronage, and were celebrated for their magnificence. 
But Buddhism was only one of the many religions that 
flourished in that country. Bactria was one of the cradles of 
Zoroastrianism, and many of the later Zoroastrian practices 
may be traced to it. The silk trade brought Syrians and 
Syrian Christians to Bactria, among them followers of 
Bardaisan; and when the persecutions of Sapor II and 
other Sassanian monarehs drove Christians, Maniclucans, 
and Mazdakitcs from Persia, they found refuge in Bactria, 
where their communities grew to be numerous and 
powerful. Bactria was the refuge of all persecuted sects, 
the Holland of the East. 

South of the Paropamisus there were chiefly Buddhists 
and Hindus, intermixed with a small number of 
Zoroastrians and Christians. There were also Jews ; and 
we shall find that the earliest religious legends which 
found their way to the East came through the Jews. 

1 Rnrdnisau in Euscl). Pvtrparat. Evany., vi, 10. Sec JllAS. 1007, 
p. P.V.l. n. 4. 

- 11 eon llan Shu, trs. Cluivanncs, T'oung-pao, set*. ii, vol. viii, No. ‘2, 
pp. 192-3. 
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Christians may have been known from a very early date, 
if we admit, as I do, an historical element in the first part 
of the St. Thomas legend. 1 These Christians were probably 
Jewish Christians; afterwards they were Persians, to 
judge by their clergy. 

I have sketched elsewhere the spread of Christianity in 
the east of the Persian Empire and the adjoining districts. 2 
We read of Christians in Bactria by the end of the second 
century. Maui found Christians there, and Origen’s 
statement implies the advance of Christianity to the 
coniines of the Seres. John, the Persian, who attended 
the Nicene Council (a.d. 325), signs himself “ Bishop of 
the Church of Persia and Great India”. A decade later 
we hear of a Bishop of JWerv, and in a.d. 424 the Bishops 
of Herat and Merv attended a Council on the borders of 
Arabia. From the middle of the third century Christianity 
spread rapidly, so that Cosmas, writing in the early part 
of the sixth century, could say : “ Throughout the whole 
land of Persia there is no limit to the number of churches 

1 The Acts of Thomas contain two stories dissimilar in character, 
without any necessary connexion, and in my opinion originally quite 
independent of each other. The first part is an apologue, the last part 
an ordinary martyrdom. These have been connected at some time or 
other by a history of various miracles said to have been performed by 
the Apostle. The MSS. reflect the difference. Of twenty-one codices 
used by Bonnet in his edition of the Acts {Acta S. Thomm, p. xvi f.) 
seventeen contain the first part or apologue, ten the martyrdom, and 
sometimes two, but never more than five, the intervening history. The 
apologue alone mentions the visit of the Apostle of the Parthians to 
Gondophares: and it is the only part which concerns us. St. Thomas 
builds a palace in heaven, the palace is for a king, and the king is 
Gondophares. Why Gondophares should be selected, unless the author 
knew of a true tradition, and wished to give his apologue a historical 
character, it would be hard to say. But the palace in heaven has its 
parallel in the tower of the Shepherd of Herman (Vis. iii, 2 ff.). The 
tower was the most popular figure in a work which was a very general 
favourite with the Christians of the second century, a sort of Pilgrim s 
Progress. The idea is taken, of course, from 1 Peter ii, 5 : “ Ye also, 
as lively stones, are built up a spiritual house” — na\ ourol Af0o» (mvtcs 
oh(o5oji€iVr0f, oIkos irvevfxaTiKos, For Garbe's view of the legend v. op. cit., 
pp. 1 :u m. 

2 JRAS. 1007, pp. 957 ff., where the authorities are given. 

jkas. 1917. 1C 
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with bishops and very large communities of Christian 
peopled 

All the peoples which were concerned in our drama 
have now passed before us. Three, and three alone, 
the Kushans, the Jews, and the Christians, possessed 
a religious mission; they alone proselytized; and they 
alone displayed any curiosity in the matter of foreign 
religions. The Kushans who travelled westward were few 
in number, and we find no trace of their missionary zeal 
except in Babylonia. Their missionary efforts came to an 
end long before the overthrow of their empire, and the 
part which they play is quite a subordinate one. 

The Jews were ubiquitous, and they made converts. 
But after the revolt of Bar Cochaba, Babylonia, the land 
of their captivity, became their second fatherland ; and 
for centuries they ceased to exercise any appreciable 
influence on the Roman world. I do not know whether 
the Talmud has enshrined any Buddhist legends; but the 
Jews at a later period did something towards the diffusion 
of Indian stories. For the period with which we are 
mainly concerned, the Jewish propaganda, like the Kushan, 
manifests itself only in the earliest stage. 

The Christians remain. They flourished throughout 
the whole of our period; their communities were numerous 
and large ; they alone were equally at home in Syria, in 
Persia, and in Greater India. Their relations with each 
other were close; the bishops and clergy of the Far East 
held constant communications with Seleucia; when the 
Sassanians sent ambassadors to Byzantium, they frequently 
employed Christians ; and the Nestoriansof Syria rejoiced 
in the conquests of Chosroes II. The Christians were 
therefore unequalled as intermediaries between Europe 
and India, and we shall find them the chief agents in our 
history. 

One thing still remains to be noted, one thing which 
Hindus and Buddhists, Christians and Jews had in 
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common. Neighbours living close to eacli other may 
acquire some superficial knowledge of each others 
religion; religious stories which can pass for folk-tales 
are what they would be most likely to pick up. This 
would happen even where, as in the East, each section of 
the community occupies a quarter of its own. But 
Brahmans and Buddhist monks, Jewish rabbis and 
Christian priests formed a learned class especially occupied 
with religious questions. They would naturally be curious 
regarding novel ideas, and the only persons able to adapt 
what they learnt, to remould it, and give it literary form 
and expression. 

It is now time to see what these agents accomplished. 

[To be continued .) 
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THE GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY, THE LALITA VISTARA, 
AND THE VISHNU PURANA: OR THE TRANS¬ 
MISSION OF RELIGIOUS LEGENDS BETWEEN INDIA 
AND THE WEST 


By J. KENNEDY 

(Continued from p. 243.) 

Note. —In the first part of this paper I discussed the method of 
inquiry, the political conditions, and the intermediaries. I now proceed 
to discuss the legends these intermediaries carried, and the knowledge 
they disseminated. 

Ill 

rjlHlS Jews were the first in the field ; and the earliest 
Western legends which made their way to the East 
are taken from the Old Testament. Josephus has told 
us that the Semites were settled on the Kabul River by 
the first century A.D. 1 ; they may have been there still 
earlier; and there is an ancient tradition that Jews 
penetrated about this time into China—a thing not 
improbable in itself, if it could be authenticated. 2 Now 
in the year A.D. 75 a Chinese general (Keng) Kong was 

1 Josephus, Antiq. I, G, para. 4. 

a Babylonian and Oriental Record , v, pp. 131-2. The inscription of 
Kai-fang-fu, dated A.D. 1489, says that they came from Tien-tcuh or 
India. They* settled in West Szetchuen, and tradition makes them 
come there in the reign of Ming-ti, A.D. 58-76. In that case they must 
have accompanied the Buddinst missionaries who entered Western China 
at this very time. The stor}' I have quoted makes the tradition highly 
probable. Glover will not admit that there were Jews in China before 
the fifth century (B. and O.R., v, p. 138); but he was evidently ignorant 
of the story of Kong, and the features of later Judaism among the 
Chinese Jews, on which he relies to prove his case, must be ascribed to 
subsequent comers. Tradition is an excellent guide, provided it bo 
genuine. If there is any lesson which the archaeological discoveries of 
the last half-century have taught us, it is to follow tradition, and to 
distrust the scepticism born of ignorance in which our predecessors 
gloried. A translation of fcho Kai-fang-fu inscriptions is given in vol. v 
of the B and O.K. ; and the short tablet inscriptions in Hebrew and 
Chinese are dealt with in vol. vi, pp. 209 and 288, by Glover and Gaster. 
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besieged by the Hiungnu somewhere in the neighbourhood 
o£ Kashgar. The Hiungnu cut oil’ the water supply; and 
the Chinese dug a well 150 feet deep, but found no water. 
They were reduced to the last extremities by thirst. 
Kong, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, cried : “I have heard 
that in olden time the Erh-Shih general drew his sword, 
and pierced the rock, and straightway a rushing stream 
gushed out.” 1 Thereupon Kong put on his garments of 
state, and prostrating himself beside the waterless well, 
prayed for the army and for himself. Presently the well 
brimmed over with water. 

Here is the story of Moses striking the rock. Now we 
have the biography of Li-Kuang-li, the famous general 
who conquered Ferghanah, with its capital Erh-Shih, in 
104-101 n.c., and it contains nothing of this story. The 
story of Moses must therefore have reached Eastern 
Turkistan after 100 n.c. and before A.D. 75. It became 
a popular tale in after-times, and the spring was named 
the Erh-Shih general’s spring. 2 

The well-known Indian version of Solomon’s judgment 
forms a companion piece. It is not possible to date this 
with equal precision, but presumably it is to be referred 
to the same period. 3 

1 E. Cliavaiines, T : oung-pao , ser. n, vol. viii, No. 2, p. 227. Heou- 
Jlan-chou, c. xlix, p. 6. Biographie dc Kent) Kong : 44 (Keng) Kong leva 
les yeux uu ciel ofc s’ecria en soupiranb : 4 J’ai enbemlu dire qu’autrefois 
le general de EuLche tira son epee et en per<ja le roclier ; aussitob une 
source jaillissante Borbit. ,M The history »of the lilt h shili general and 
of the war with Ta-yuati (Ferghanah) is given in the History of the Early 
Han (Tseen Han-shu), translated by Wylie, Joitrn. Anthrop. Soc., 
vol. x, 1881, and vol. xi, 1882. Eul-cho is the French and Erh-shih the 
English transliteration of the Chinese. Wylie has nob translated, 

I think, the biography of Li-Kuang-li given in the Han-shu, bub 
Mr. Giles tells me that it contains no mention of the miracle. 

2 For later notices of Li-Kuang-li’s miracle, and the subscrpicnt 
history of the spring, see Giles, “Tun Huang lu,” JKAS. 1914, 
pp. 703-0. The spring ceased to overflow because a Chinese general 
fell dead beside it. 

n Jfitaka 546. In the Indian version tho actors are the human mother 
and a female goblin. The mother leaves the babe on the ground while 
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Here we have, so far as I know, the two earliest 
stories borrowed by Orientals from the West. They are 
Biblical stories, but in their Eastern setting they are mere 
folk-tales without religious significance, taken by Indians 
and Chinese from the ubiquitous Jews. 

The Kushan propaganda comes next in order of time ; 
and it too dates from the first century A.D. The earliest 
Kushan propaganda was directed, as was natural, to the 
western provinces of China, where the Kushans formerly 
dwelled. Buddhism gained so many converts in these 
regions by the middle of the first century A.D. that in 
a.d. 65 the Emperor Ming-ti (A.D. 58-76) despatched 
ambassadors to India to discover what the tenets of this 
strange faith might be. 1 Central Asia and Western and 
Southern China were the chief fields of the Kushan 
missionary enterprise, but some traces of their propaganda 
may be found in Babylonia, although naturally it came 
later in time. In approaching this subject, however, 
I must warn the reader that we are dealing with 
controversial matter,, and that our ignorance of what 
went on in Babylonia is great. I shall confine myself to 
those broad facts which I consider fairly certain. 

By way of preface I would point out that the connexion 
between the Kushans and Babylonia from the time of 

she bathes at the tank. The fiend picks it up, givc3 it suck, and runs 
off with it. The mother pursues. The child and the women are brought 
before the sage, who directs the mother to take the infant by the legs, 
while the goblin takes the arms. Both pull, the child screams, and the 
mother gives way. The goblin is known by her unwinking fier}' eves, 
and by the fact that her body casts no shadow. Garbe, op. cit., 
pp. 27-8, decides for the priority of the Hebrew version, partly on the 
ground of the date ascribed to the Book of Kings, partly on account of 
the barbarous inhumanity, truly Semitic (barharische edit semitiadie 
Rohheit ), of the test proposed. Whether it be worse to be cut in two or 
torn in two, I cannot say, although the latter was a punishment not 
unknown in Europe in the eighteenth century. But an appeal to 
racial “frightfulness” is surely a somewhat dubious, not to say 
a suggestive, test. 

1 Macgowan, History of China , p. 118. 
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Kanishka is well established, 1 and that Babylonia 
swanned with Jews who were in close intercourse with 
their kinsmen east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Babylonia also swarmed with Gnostics ; and Gnostics 
and Ivushans were extremely sjmcretistic. 

First. Hippolytus says: 2 When Callixtus was Pope 
( a.d. 217-21), there came to Rome a Syrian bringing 
with him the book of Elkesai. This Elkesai was 
a “ righteous man ” who had brought the book from the 
Sores of Parthia in the third year of Trajan (i.e. A.D. 100). 
The book contained a revelation by an angel who was 
none other than the Son of God. The Holy Spirit as 
a female figure accompanied Him. The Son of God was 
twenty-four schoinoi (some ninety miles) in height, and 
six schoinoi across the.shoulders. The proportions for the 
rest of the figure are also given, the size of the feet being 
especially noteworthy. 3 The female figure corresponded 
to the male. The special features of this revelation, 
according to Hippolj'tus and Epiphanius, were two: it 

1 JR AS. 1912, pp. 981 ff. 

2 Hippolytus, Philosophnmena , ix, 13 (Cruice, p. 447). A certain 
Alcibiades, a native of Apamea, in Syria, came to Rome tpepew plflKor 

riva, <pd<rK(t)v toutijv hnb v ti)s Tla-pOlas irapct\i}<p4vai rtva ArSpa Slnaior 

V Traptb(i)K€ tivi \cyon4vtp 2oj8taf, xp>;/xarur0€t<ra»' ayy€\ov, and 
then follow the details as to height, etc. Sobiai, according to Brandt, 
is the Greek rendering of the Aramaic sbVaiydj meaning “the washed” 
or “ the baptized ”. No particular sect called itself Elkesaite, bub 
his revelation was accepted by certain semi-Jewish, semi-pagan sects 
mentioned by Epiphanius, the Essenes, the Ebionites, and the 
Sampsajans (Epiph. Htvv. xix, xxx, 17, and liii, 1 and 2). Origen in 
Euseb. H. E. vi, 28, also brie(ly r mentions certain of their doctrines. 
Salmon in Dictionary of Christian Biography , and Brandt in Hastings* 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics , devote long articles to Elkesai and the 
Elkesaites, but Brandt often seems to me rather ingenious than sound. 
With regard to most of the questions which they discuss the present 
argument has no concern. 

3 Compare the sizo of the footprints of Vishnu, Brahma, Buddha, 
Adam, Mahomet, etc. The Adam Kudmon of tho Kabbalists and the 
primeval man of Mani owe much to tho Gnostics. It would be curious 
if we could trace the gigantic size ascribed to them to this Elkesaite 
phantasm, and through Elkesai to the Mahayanisb Buddhas. 
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declared that the Son of (Jod had repeatedly appeared 
upon earth in the person of Adam and other patriarchs, 
and next, it prescribed the repetition of baptism as often 
as fresh sins were committed. This baptism had a magical 
efficacy. The consecrated water cleansed both body and 
soul from sin ; it renewed the life of immortality ; and it 
was a prophylactic against evil. More especially it was 
an antidote for the bite of a serpent, a mad dog, or any 
other similar misfortune. 

Elkesai was revered as a prophet by Ebionites and 
Essenes. Ebionites of various sects took his book for 
their Gospel; and one of these sects, the Sampsreans, 
worshipped two women who were his descendants. They 
escorted them whenever they went abroad, and they used 
their spittle and the dust of their feet for cures and 
charms. 1 In short, they reverenced them as their gurus. 

I accept this story in the main. Elkesai was clearly 
a real personage, and one of the founders of Ebionitism. 
The Ebionites lived to the east of the Jordan and the 
Head Sea, and we cannot be astonished that the Roman 
clergy, who detested them as Jews and as heretics, knew 
nothing of their book. Hippolytus only mentions it 
because of its bearing on his controversy with Callixtus. 2 
I take it that Elkesai did start his revelation about 
100 A.D. Had it not been a very early work, so many 
Ebionite sects would not have accepted it for their gospel. 

1 Epiph. Jfatr. liii, 1. 

1 Both Salmon and Brandt admit the historical existence of Elkesai 
and the antiquity of his book. Salmon rejects the date a.j>. 100; he 
says that if we reject the revelation we must reject the date. No one 
credits the revelation, but that does not seem to me a reason for rejecting 
Elkesai’s claim to have received it at that time. Brandt thinks the 
statement regarding the Seres was added by Alcibiades, or some other, 
and no part of the original story. The only ground for his opinion is 
that Epiphauius omits it when he gives the size of the two figures. But 
it was a detail immaterial to the purpose of Epiphanius’ argument, 
and moreover a detail not in the least likely to have been invented. 
Epiphanius has preserved the measurement by schoinoi , and with it the 
foreign character of the whole. 
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The Sampsreans were connected with the Babylonian 
Mughtasila or “ washers ”, and the Mughtasila counted 
Elkesai among the founders of their creed. 1 

Now note that this revelation was a foreign one. It 
came from the “ Seres in Parthia There were no Seres 
in Parthia; but an ignorant man might easily call the 
Kushanssuch. Indeed, no others except Kushans or Indo- 
Scy thians can be meant. And * the measurements are 
given, not in Homan feet, but in Persian schoinoi. Clearly 
Elkesai had gone to Babylonia for his inspiration. 

What, then, was the foreign element in this novel 
revelation ? Not the doctrine of the efficacy of baptism 
and the repugnance to the taking of animal life ; the first 
of these was not Indian at all but Christian and Jewish, 
and the second was common to the Essenes and many 
Syrians. On the other hand, the repeated manifestations 
of Christ upon earth, before He appeared as the Son of 
Mary, and the gigantic stature ascribed to Him, correspond 
exactly with the Mahayanist teaching of the various 
Buddhas before Gautama, and the immense proportions 
of their figures. These doctrines are confessedly borrowed 
from the East, and I know not where else Elkesai could 
have got them. 

We find, then, what we might have expected, that the 
earliest trace of Buddhist influence is to be found among 
the, syncretistic Gnostics of Babylonia. It came through 
a Kushan medium ; and it dates from A;D. 100, later, 
that is, than the Kushan propaganda in China. The 
time, the place, the agents all agree. 

Second. The Acta Archclai (a.d. 330-40) tell a story 
of a certain Scythianus, which Epiphanius (a.d. 376) has 
enriched with certain amplifications from the legend of 
Simon Magus current in his time. Scythianus was 
a Scythian (a Kushan or Indo-Scyth) who dwelt among 
the Saracens east of Palestine. He traded with India, 
Fliigel, Maui, p. 305, n. 231. 


i 
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and having made a fortune, and married a captive from 
the Thebaid, he settled in Upper Egypt. There he learnt 
the wisdom of the Egyptians and evolved his system. 
He had one disciple, Terebinthus, who reduced his 
doctrine to writing in four books, each consisting of 
a moderate number of lines {versuum). Scythianus 
intended to visit Judaea, and hold disputations with the 
doctors there (Epiphanius says the Apostles), but he died 
without accomplishing his purpose. Thereupon his disciple 
Terebinthus, who was also his slave, buried him with 
every token of regard, and th$n fled with the books and 
the treasure to Babylonia, where he gave himself out to 
be Buddas, born of a virgin, and brought up by an angel 
on the mountains. Terebinthus held high dispute with 
the priests of Mithras, and perished by the hand of God 
in like manlier as Scythianus had done. 

An old woman lived with Terebinthus, and was his 
heir. She adopted Corbicius, then a boy of seven ; and 
thus Corbicius came into the possession of these four 
books, out of which, having taken to himself the name of 
Mani, and adding mattdr of his own, he evolved his new 
religion. This is the true origin of the Manicluean heresv, 
of which, say our authorities, not Mani but Scythianus 
was the real author. 

Wo are further told that the books in question contained 
discourses “on matters which were antecedent to the 
world (ante-sceculum) and on the sphere, and the two 
luminaries, and also on the question whether and in what 
manner the souls depart, and in what mode they return 
again into the bodies”. They also described a war in 
jwincijriisy i.e. among the primeval elements. 1 

1 The Acta Ai'chclai, c. 51-3, and Epiph. Hair, lxvi, 2-4, are our 
authorities for this history. There is a translation of the Acta in the 
Ante-Nicenc Library, vol. xx. All the writers on Manichadsm discuss 
the story ; some regard Scythianus and Terebinthus as real persons ; 
others do not, although they seldom assign any grounds for their 
scepticism. It is admitted on all hands that the Acta contain genuine 
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Muni was born c. A.n. 215. Scythianus, according to 
the account given us, lived two generations earlier. 
Therefore, when the Acta and Epiphanius put Scythianus 
in the days of the Apostles they commit a flagrant 
anachronism; but that is no reason for rejecting the 
story in toto. The details are peculiar; nor is the story 
one likely to have been invented. I take Scythianus to 
have been a Kushan living in Forath, or some other 
market town of the Arab kingdom of Characene, who 
was engaged in the Indian trade, and who, when he 
retired from business, gave himself to religious study or 
Buddhist propaganda. In itself nothing is more probable. 
His disciple Terebinthus claims to be a Bodhisattva , and 
writes sutras (versuum). Here I think we have a narrative 
of facts, probable in themselves, and illustrative of the 
propagation of Mahayanisb Buddhism in the Euphrates 
Valley. 

Third. Christian tradition has always connected 
Buddhism and Maui, and the story of Scythianus is our 
earliest authority for the connexion. Manichoeans, it is 
said, made Christ one with Zoroaster, Buddha, Mani, and 
the Sun (Mithras): rov ZapdBav real BovBdv teal rov Xptarov 
toil rov Maviyaiov teat ror y\iov era nal rov avrov elvai. 1 
And the mediaeval formula of abjuration when Maniclueans 
were received into the church bracketed Buddha,Scythianus, 
and Mani together. 

Eastern tradition also appears to point in the same 
direction, although not in a very intelligible way. Mani, 
a Persian bj r race, was born in Babylonia. His father, 
Patecius (Fatek or Babek), an emigrant from Ecbatana, 


Maniclia'ati matter, whether this fnmous disputation took place or no.. 
The existence of Archelaus himself is often doubted, but that question 
is in no wise connected with the existence of Scythianus. The Acta say 
(<\ Cm) that the doctrines of Scythianus remained in obscurity until 
Mani took them up. In other words, Buddhism was confined to 
Babylonia, and made no impression on the Roman world. 

1 Quoted by Neander, Church History , ii, p. 198 (Clarke’s cd.). 
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had joined the Mughtasila , or “ Washers ”, whom we have 
already met. These Mughtasila are apparently the same 
as a certain sect of Sabians who lived in Albirunl’s time 
in the marshes of the Lower Euphrates, and who claimed 
to be the descendants of “ Enos the son of Seth”. In 
reality, says Albiruni, they were Jews of the Captivity 
who refused to return to the Holy Land, and adopted 
a religion in part Magian and part Jewish. Albiruni 
makes Budhasaf the founder of this sect; and Albiruni’s 
Budhiisaf is no other than Buddha, who lived thirty 
years before Zariidusht. This is of course nonsense, but 
it shows some obscure connexion in the popular mind 
between Manichajans and Buddhists. 

However this may be, it is certain that Buddhism was 
well known in Babylonia before the middle of the third 
century A.D. Albiruni quotes a passage from the Shah- 
burkan, one of Mani’s principal works, in which Mani 
compares himself with Buddha: “Wisdom and deeds 
have always from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age they have been 
brought by the messenger called Buddha to India, in 
another by Zaradusht to Persia, in another by Jesus to 
the West. Thereupon this revelation has come down, 
this prophecy in this last age, through me, Mani, the 
messenger of the God of truth, to Babylonia.” 1 

Mani knew Buddhism well, but how far he was 
indebted to it is another and a much debated question. 
Baur, Neander, and the older school found Buddhist 
influence everywhere. 2 Modern scholars consider it 
almost nil ; “ si elle existe (elle) est ties minime,” says 

1 Albiruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations , trs. Sachau, p. 190. For 
his account of the Sabians and BfUlhusaf, v. pp. 186-9. 

2 A good summary of Buur’s and Neandcr’s views will be found in 
Neander’s Church History , ii, pp. 197 fF. (Clarke’s edition of the Eng. 
trans.). Baur has expounded his view in his work Das Manichdische 
lieligionssystem, pp. 433-51. 

jras. 1917. 


31 
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Bochat. 1 And so far as doctrine is concerned, tins 
opinion appears to be correct. If I were to define Mani's 
system in two words, I should call it Gnostic Zoroastrianism, 
Zoroastrianism developed on a Gnostic framework. Like 
the Gnostics, Maui posits a God of Light, who is unknow¬ 
able in Himself and above all predicates. We have 
a divine joleroma, the opposition of light and darkness, 
a series of emanations, the descent of a divine spirit, who 
is overborne by the evil powers, and the primeval man 
of the Valentinians. These and other minor points Mani 
has in common with the Gnostics, more especially with 
the followers of Bardaisan. 2 But this Gnostic outline is 
filled in with Zoroastrian details. Instead of purely 
intellectual abstractions such as nous and ennoia f we 
have the ideal elements of nature. With the God of 
Light there are, says Maui, two other infinites, infinite air 
and infinite earth; the archetypal, be it understood, and 
not the material air and earth. 3 The elements are sacred, 
and thus the whole Gnostic conception of matter is 
changed. In the Gnostic philosophy the hyle is always 
evil, and it is inert and passive. In Mani’s sj'stem, as in 
Zoroaster’s, there is “good matter” represented by light, 
and “evil matter” represented by darkness, and this 
darkness is not sluggish or motionless but tremendously 
active; it invades the light. Thus there is war among 
the elements, Ormazd against Ahriman. 

It must be admitted that in the transcendental part of 
Mani’s scheme there was nothing Indian, not even 
transmigration, if we accept En Nodin’s version of it as 

1 Hochat, Mani, p. 191. 

2 Fliigel, Mani, p. 361, n. 317, says that there must have been some 
special connexion between Mani and the school of Bardaisan. According 
to the Fihrist Mani devoted several chapters in his Book of Mysteries to 
his controversy with the tenets of Bardaisan ; and Bardaisan *s followers 
were reckoned an offshoot of the Valcntinians. 

3 Cf. Spinoza, Elhice, ii, prop. 1 : i( Cogitalio attributum Dei est, sive 
Dcus est res cogitans.” Prop. 2 : “ Extensio attributum Dei est, sive 
Ileus est res extensa.” 
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given in the Fihrist. Nor did India in any way affect 
Mania moral teaching, which was pure and elevated. 
Love, Faith, Fidelity, Courage, and Wisdom were the 
five spiritual “members” of the God of Light; and the 
whole duty of the perfect Manicha3an was to abstain from 
wine, from meat, from marriage, and from whatever 
might pollute either air or fire. 

But if we turn from the speculative and ethical to the 
organic side of Manichieisin, we find the correspondence 
somewhat close. Both Manichoeism and Buddhism were 
the religion of ascetics; with, the exception of the 
“perfect” none others could be saved, although their 
future lot might be ameliorated. The elect, the siddikun, 
or true men, were alone perfect. They must neither sow 
nor reap; all labour was forbidden them, and they lived 
on the alms of the faithful, the auditorcs or hearers, 
precisely as did the Buddhist monks. The groundwork 
of the community was the same among Manichaeans and 
Buddhists, and the Buddhist system was well known to 
Mani. How far he copied its details is a question which 
--finds in Central Asia may some day help us to solve. 1 

With Mani all trace of the Kushan propaganda in 
Babylonia comes to an end, and soon after a.d. 400 the 
White Huns broke up the Kushan Empire. There were 
still Buddhists in Persia in the seventh century. Hiuen 
Tsiang heard of two or three sangharamas where the 
monks followed the Hinayana rule. But these monks 
probably came from Ceylon or Western India, where 
the Hinayana school was dominant; and at this time 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and these countries 
flourished exceedingly. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with Jews, Kushans, 
and Gnostics on the confines of the Roman Empire. 

1 This is also Mr. Legge’s conclusion. His chapter on the Manicluoans 
in the second volume of the Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
contains all the latest information on the subject. 
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We have next to discover what went on within the 
Empire itself. And it is important to note at the outset 
that down to A.D. 300 the novel information regarding 
Indian religions which reached Europe came directly or 
indirectly through a Christian channel. Plutarch and 
Pausanias were interested in Oriental religions, more, 
indeed, than any of their contemporaries, and they 
contribute various facts of interest to the general 
knowledge of India; Pausanias, moreover, had conversed 
familiarly with travellers to the East; but regarding 
Indian religions neither Plutarch nor Pausanias has 
anything new to say. Dio Chrysostom 1 and Aelian are 
writers of less note. The first gives an idyllic picture of 
the Brahmans, and describes India as a paradise in which 
bud and flower and fruit grow together all the year 
round. Cuvier says 2 that Aelian was considerably in 
advance of his predecessors in his knowledge of Indian 
and African animals. This Aelian was a devout, not to 
sa)' a superstitious man, and made a collection of stories 
relating to providential deliverances and instances of 
signal piety. 3 But neither Dio nor Aelian display the 
smallest acquaintance with the religious thought or with 
the fables of India. Popular literature is equally silent. 
Prophetic books bearing Eastern names such as Zoroaster, 
llvstaspes, Osthanes, and the like, were much in vogue; 
but none of these had an Indian author, and the Sibyl, 
whether Jewish or Christian, makes no mention of India 
when she foretells the fate of the nations. 


1 l)io Chrysos. Orat. xxxv. 

2 Quoted by Jacobs in his Introduction to Aeliani De natura Animalium , 
p. xliii n. 

3 Aelian wrote a lost work Dc, Providcntia (ircpl irporoi'cts), full of 
marvellous deliverances, providential interferences, miraculous cures, 
and the like. The famous story of the cock with one leg that led the 
song of the morning choir in the temple of Aesculapius has been 
preserved by Suidas. In his Natural History , xi, 31, he tells the story 
of the horse whose right eye was injured, and cured by Serapis. 
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With the literature of tales it is the same. If Indian 
tales were to be found anywhere we should expect to find 
them in Philostratus* Life of Apollonius , or in the 
earlier versions of the Romance of Alexander known 
under the name of Pseudo-Callisthenes. But Apollonius 
and Pseudo-Callisthenes have no new Indian tales to tell, 
although they repeat many an old story. 1 It is not until 
the sixth century that we find fresh Indian material in 
the later amplifications of the Alexandrine romance. 

The Christian writers, unlike the Pagans, were interested 
in " barbarian philosophies ”, the Indian among others. 
Basilides, Clemens, Origen, Hippolytus, and Bardaisan, all 
have something new to tell us, and all of them with the 
exception of Hippolytus belong to Egypt or to Syria. 
The Gnostic Basilides, who flourished under Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-37), is the earliest. I have shown elsewhere 
that pessimism and Nirvana were the fundamental ideas 
on which he based his reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine. 2 Our other authors belong to the end of the 
second century and the first quarter of the third. The 
Gnostic Bardaisan, a native of Edessa, comes first. He 

1 Ono talc which goes hack through Pseudo-Callisthenes to Ncarclius 
has furnished Milton with a magnificent simile. 

“ That sea-beast 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream, 

Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 

The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 

Deeming some island, oft, ns seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” 

Paradise Lost , i, 200-8. 

2 JRAS. 1902, pp. 377 ff. Mr. Tawney and others have pointed out 
that the ideas of Basilides are rather Indian than specifically Buddhist. 
I am inclined to agree with this criticism ; but these ideas must have 
reached Basilides through a Buddhist medium, and they contain nothing 
which is not also Buddhist. Buddhism was most popular with Indian 
merchants, and these are* the men with whom Basilides w’ould naturally 
come in contact. 
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happened to fall in with a certain Damadamis, or 
Sandanes (the name is variously written), who came 
in the train of an Indian embassy to Septimius Severus . 1 
With the information lie obtained Bardaisan wrote his 
Tndica, of which two considerable extracts have been 
preserved. Bardaisan is the first to distinguish clearly 
between Brahmans and Buddhists, and he gives us a full 
and accurate account of the mode of life practised by 
the Brahmans and by the Buddhist monks. The second 
extract deals with ordeals, and gives a long description of 
some Indian shrine. Had Bardaisan’s book survived it 
would probably have thrown a world of light on Northern 
India in the second century A.D. 

None of the Orthodox Christian writers display any 
knowledge of India comparable to that of these two 
Gnostics. Origens references are few and slight; the 
most important is that relating to the spread of 
Christianity in the East . 2 Clemens knows the difference 
between Brahmans and Buddhist Sramanas. He describes 
the mode of life of the latter, and he makes mention 
of Sramanas among the Bactrians. He is the first to 
mention Buddha ( Bovttch ;) l)jr name, and he says that 
Buddhas followers have raised him to the rank of 
a god—ei9 Osov r €Tif.u]fcaai. Me elsewhere talks of the 


1 Our knowledge of Bardaisan’s work is derived from Porphyry, 
Di Abstinenlia, iv, 17-18, and Stobams, Physica , i, 56. Both passages 
are translated by McCrindle, Ancient India , pp. 169-74. The text of 
the Barlaam and Joasaph legend enables us to settle the name of 
Bardaisan’s informant. Among the personages mentioned in the legend 
is a certain Zandani according to the Georgian text, or Zaptiav according 
to the Greek. Kuhn identities Zandani and ZapSdv with Buddha’s 
charioteer Channa or (Skt.) Chanda[lca]. Sandanes was therefore the 
proper name of Bardaisan’s informant; lie must have been a Buddhist 
sent ollicially with the embassy by a Buddhist king. We can therefore 
understand how Bardaisan came to distinguish bet ween Brahmans and 
UuddhiMH. For Zandani and Zu/>5ib» hco Kuhn, Jlarlaam u. Juasajih, 
pp. 3f>, 36. 

- 1 have quoted it in JUAS. 1907, p. 9f>8. Elscwbero ho mentions 
Brachmnnc 3 and Sniitnnnioi ns using mantras or spells [c. Cels, i, 24). 
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Seinnoi ( aefivoi ), who go about naked, foretell future 
events, and worship a pyramid (atHjm) under which they 
say the bones of some god are concealed. He contrasts 
the death of the Christian martyrs with the suicide of 
the Gymnosophists, and he gives at length the famous 
conversation between Alexander and the ten Jogis . 1 
But Clemens’ knowledge of Indian religions, although 

1 Here is a list of Clemens’ references : Strom, i, 15, para. G8 (335 P.): 
Wise men {trocpol) were honoured by many barbarian races, for instance 
by all the Brahmans, the Getie, Egyptians, Chalchcans, etc. Ibid, i, 
15, para. 70 (358 P.): Pythagoras learnt from the Galat.'c, the 
Brahmans, etc. Ibid, i, 15, para. 71 (359 P.) : Philosophy was cultivated 
by the barbarians long before the Greeks, e.g. by the Chakbjeans, 
Druids, the Sa^araioi Ba/o-pau', etc. Among others the Indian gymno¬ 
sophists. Of these there are two kinds, the Brahmans and the Sannanai. 
Some of the Sannanai, those called the Hylobii (Allobii), neither live in 
cities nor under a roof, but they clothe themselves with the bark of 
trees, feed on nuts, and drink water out of their hands. Like the 
Encratitcs of the present day, the}' know not marriage nor the pro¬ 
creation of children. Sonic, too, of the Indians obey the precepts of 
Boubta, whom, on account of his extraordinary sanctity, they have 
raised to the rank of a god. Ibid, i, 15, para. 72 (361 P.): A quotation from 
Mcgasthcncs. The Brfihmans of India and the Jews in Syria had already 
said all that the Greeks had to say about nature. Ibid, iii, 7, para. GO 
(539 P.): Alexander Polyhistor says that the Brfihmans neither cut 
flesh nor drink wine ; some fast for three days. They despise death, 
believe in rebirth, and worship Hcraklos and Pan. The cr*/W go about 
naked, practise truthfulness, foretell the future, and worship a pyramid 
under which the bones of some god arc concealed. Ibid, iv, 4, para. 17 
(571 P.): Somo who share our name hut arc not of our body give 
themselves to the flames, like the Indian gymnosophists, hut neither 
they (the heretics) nor the gymnosophists have the martyr’s reward. 
Ibid, iv, 7 , para. 51 (58G P.): The Indian philosophers told Alexander 
that he might transfer their bodies where he pleased, hut their souls 
wero stedfast. Ibid, vi, 4, para. 38 (758-9 P.) : Alexander and the 
ten gymnosophists. This legendary conversation is first recorded by. 
Plutarch, Vita Alex., c. G4 (translated by AlcCrindle, The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Gveat , pp. 313-14). It was repeated by Clemens 
and Psendo-Callisthenes with variations, and continued to be in vogue 
throughout the early Middle Ages. Palladius’ tract, De Oentihns India* 
et Bmtjmanihm , and Pseudo-Ambrosius, De Moribns JJrarjmanorum , 
borrow from it. In bis edition of the Alexander romance Ausfeld says 
that the story appears to have arisen from the fusion of three separate 
occurrences, mentioned respectively by Plutarch, op. cit., c. G5, Arrian, 
Anabasis , vii, 2, and Strabo, xv, p. 714. The earliest form of the story 
according to Ausfeld arose out of Alexander’s campaign against the 
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greater than that of his contemporaries, is vague. He 
knows that there were Sramanas, but he does not seem to 
realize that the Sramanas were Buddhists. 

There remains Hippolytus . 1 His account is a very 
curious one, and must have been derived from some 
Christian who had visited a settlement of Brahmans on 
the Tagabena River, a river otherwise unknown, but 
apparently in the Dekhan. These Brahmans were part 
ascetics, part ordinary householders. They taught that 
God was light and also logos (word or speech), not the 
sensible light or the articulate word, but that which 
is perceived and known in the intellect. The Brahmans 
alone knew this light (which was also logos) } because they 
alone had put oft' illusion (tcevobogiav), that last garment 
of the soul. They despised death, and constantly 
repeated the name of God in their own tongue, singing 
hymns to Him. . . . This logos, which they called God, 
was corporeal; it wore the external body like a garment, 
like as a man might wear a sheepskin; when it put off 
the body it became visible . 2 . . . They further said that 

Oxydrakai. The Brahmans had persuaded the king, whom Plutarch 
calls Sabbas (Sambus), to revolt, and they sent Alexander a lotter, not 
unlike the lotter ascribed by Philo (in his Quod omnia probua liber, c. 14) 
to Kalanos. The Oxydrakai came in Philostratus and in the Romance 
to be a synonym for sagos. Ausfeld, Der griech, Alexander-roman , 
pp. 174-7. 

1 Hippolytus, Philoaophumena , i, c. 21. The passage is so curious that 
I give Cruice’s text. Olroi rby Bcbv <put clvcti Xcyoutriu, oux inoloy ru dpq t, 
ouS’ ofor {}Atos xal irup, &AAa ionv auro'is 6 0cby Atfyos, oux & ivapBpos, b.\\k b 
Tijj yvv<rco>5, 81 o5 r& Kpvirrb. rijs <pxxrco>s puarypia bpnrat oroipoi y. rouro 8b rb <p a>y, 
a <pa<ri \6yov rby Bc6v, avrous pduous tibtvai Bpaxpavus \4yovort, 8ta rb knoppfyat 
(xavous r^v Kcyobo^lay, 8s 4<rn xi'r&r 4o , x*tos. (Cruice quotes from 

Athenzeus, Deipn., ix, a sentence of Plato : t<pr\<jev 4<rx ar °v rrjs 84 {tjs 
Xirwya fj if/uxb it 4<pvK*y birorlBurBai.) 

7 Tourov 8 c rby \6you f bv Ocbv 6yopd(ou<n , departnbi> chat, ‘ncpiKtipcvdv re 
i ra?ua tfaBcu cavrou, tcaBaircp cf riy Tb Ik t (by npo&drwv Mupa < pope ?, 
aircnSuirducyoy 8b rb aribpa, b ncptKcirai , 8<p0a\(io(pav<bs <palv«r6ai. Tho meaning 
of this last sentence is very obscure ; it is supposed to be corrupt. For 
attempts to amend it t». Cruice’s note in loco. It may refer to tho 
contrast between the gross material body and the subtle covering of 
the soul. 
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this corporeal body, which was external to self, was the 
seat of constant wars. They were captives to their own 
passions, to their bellies, their appetites, to grief, anger, 
joy, desire, and the like. He alone has access to God 
who has established a firm bulwark against his natural 
appetites. 

Here we have the most intimate exposition which occurs 
in ancient literature of specifically Indian doctrines. We 
have the doctrine of Vac (speech), of Maya (illusion), and 
of Indian apathy. But it was not Indian philosophy 
which attracted the attention of this inquirer, but the 
discovery that the Brahmans held a doctrine resembling 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos. What the Christians 
naturally sought for was similarity or identity of 
doctrine; that was the attraction. 

A generation after Origen comes the Neo-Platonist 
Porphyry, a Syrian by birth, and well acquainted with 
Gnostics and with Christians. What he says of India is 
derived at second hand, and chiefly from Bardaisan ;„but 
in his book De Abstinentia Porphyry lays down the 
proposition that it is wrong to destroy life, whether 
vegetable or animal. This doctrine he holds in common 
with his contemporary Mani, who forbade the perfect to 
reap the fields or to pluck fruit. The objection to take 
animal life was widely entertained in Syria as well as in 
India. For this reason the Essenes rejected tire bloody 
sacrifices of the Temple. On the same ground Asoka 
had prohibited the sacrificial system of the Brahmans. 
Both in Syria and in Egypt large classes of the population 
were naturally vegetarian, and seem to have felt a physical 
repugnance to the eating of flesh. 

We have now exhausted all that the Greek and lloman 
authors of the first three centuries tell us regarding 
Indian religions. We need not marvel that it is so little, 
if we consider how slight was the knowledge the Pagans 
possessed of the beliefs of the Christians living among 
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them. Christians and Brahmans alike contemned death ; 
that was the main fact that struck the popular imagina¬ 
tion. The fraternal affection of the Christians, the 
solidarity of their communities, and their willingness to 
help each other, their sacred books, their mysteries, and 
their impiety in rejecting the Greek gods, which even 
a scoffer like Lucian counts to them for a crime—these 
things the Pagans could not help seeing. But all this 
was external. The classical world of Rome and Greece 
never got be3 r ond what was obvious in the case of 
Christians or of Indians. 

Outside literature some acquaintance with Indian wa3'S 
and beliefs ma3' be traced as a matter of general know¬ 
ledge, especial^ in Syria. Apollonius of Tyana and 
Peregrinus Proteus will furnish us with some instances in 
point. Of all Indian practices, the voluntary death of 
their philosophers b3' fire was the best known, and created 
the greatest astonishment. Kalanos had burnt himself in 
the presence of Alexander. Zarmanochegas, a Buddhist 
Sramana as his name implies, accompanied the embass3' 
which King Porus sent to greet Augustus at Samos in 
B.c. 19 , and burnt himself afterwards at Athens, where 
the Indian's tomb was long pointed out . 1 

We have a European imitation in the voluntary death 
of Peregrinus Proteus. Lucian, a " mean white ” born 
on the outskirts of Hellenism, brilliantly witty, but low, 
ungenerous, and spiteful, tells the stoiy with more than 
his usual malice. Peregrinus, a vain but honest, puzzle- 
headed fellow, wandered from his native town of Parium 
to Palestine. In Palestine he became a Christian, so 
say's Lucian, and rose to be a leader in the Christian 

1 For Znrmanochcgas, or Zarinnros (Znrmanos) ns Dio Cassius calls 
him. >\ Strabo, xv, 080 mul 710-20 ; also Dio Cass, iv, 9. The Kushun 
Huvishkn was the Porus who sent this famous embassy to Augustus 
at Samos in 19 n.c. ; that is, if Dr. Fleet's theory of the date of 
Knuishka, the correct one in my opinion, be accepted. 
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synagogue . 1 Arrested and put in prison for his faith, he 
was discharged by the governor of Syria, who was 
a philosopher. After this, Peregrinus led a wandering 
life. He left the Christians, or was expelled by them (so 
Lucian says), and then turned Cynic . 2 He gathered 
a band of disciples, and wrote oracular letters, like 
Apollonius, to various Greek towns, directing them how 
to manage their affairs. Finally he announced that he 

1 Lucian, De morte Pcregrini , c. 11 : "Orcirep na\ ti\v Oavyaarijr ao<plav ruv 
Kpnrrtavav ^€/ua0€ ntpl r)\v TlaKaurTfoijv, rois Up(u<n Ka\ ypaufiartvaiv auruv 
tuyycvS/ucvoi — tv J9 pa\u iraiZas ourow hnt<prjv€ t Ttpotp^Tiji Ka\ Oiaorapxvs kcl\ 
tvvayaytvs not ndvra p6vos avrht &v. Synagogue was the word in common 
use for the meeting-houses of Palestinian Christians and Marcionites. 
There still exists an inscription of one such meeting-house in a village 
three miles from Damascus: Zivvay u>yr\ rwv MapKcovnrrcov Kcoyr}* Acfiafioov 
(Harnack, Expansion of Christianity , ii, 275, Eng. trails.). Egyptian 
churches also got the name of synagogues, a proof of the close connexion 
which existed between the Palestinian and the Egyptian Christians. Other 
indications point in the same direction. For instance, the preshyteral 
constitution of the church, or churches, in Alexandria differed greatly 
from the episcopal organization which prevailed in Asia Minor and the 
West. Apollos of Alexandria probably learnt of the Baptism of John 
in his native city. In the opinion of some scholars the Babylon from 
which St. Peter addresses his first Epistle was the Babylon opposite 
to Memphis on the right bank of the Nile. Through St. Mark 
the Alexandrian Church derived its lineage from the Apostle of the 
Circumcision ; and Basilides, who taught in Alexandria and the 
Delta, claimed to be a disciple of Glaucias, St. Peter’s interpreter. 
The Gospel according to the Egyptians and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews were both known in Egypt. The close connexion 
of Palestinian and Egyptian Christians would be a continuation 
of the former, and anticipate the later connexion between Syria and 
Egypt, and may be responsible in part for the dearth of our information 
regarding the history of early Egyptian Christianity. “The most 
grievous blank in our knowledge of early Church history is our total 
ignorance of the history of Christianity in Alexandria and Egypt up 
till a.d. 180.” So says Harnack, and he sums up all that is known 
in three pages (Harnack, op. cit., ii, 305-8, Eng. trans.). 

2 I once had a man brought before mo who, having been born a Rajput, 
became a Christian, and finally turned Mohammadan. His religious 
speculations, however, did not end in making him a philosopher but 
a burglar, and ho was taken up for robbing his late fellow-Christians. 
Lord Georgo Gordon and Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s son are 
examples of half-crazy men who, like our friend Peregrinus, indulged 
in religious vagaries. 
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would burn himself at the great gathering of Olympia in 
a.d. 165. Lucian describes the scene, the moonlight, 
and the crowds, some applauding, others scoffing, the 
procession of Cynics with their flaring torches, and 
Peregrinus as the central figure. He describes the 
farewell speech and the leap into the fire; and these last 
details are Indian. Peregrinus on arriving on the ground 
lays aside his outer garments, and facing south, that is, 
towards the Indian region of death, addresses the Manes 
of his ancestors: “Divine spirits of my ancestors, 
maternal and paternal, receive me kindly.” 1 In other 
words he invokes the Pitris , and, true to Indian feeling, 
the mother’s line comes first. 

Peregrinus leaped upon a pyre, some 6 feet high, and 
blazing with combustibles. There were three ways of com¬ 
mitting satL In the north of India the sufferer mounted 
on a pyre; in Central India and Rajputana he or she leaped 
into a trench filled with burning brushwood ; in the South 
the victim was buried alive, and the skull was smashed 
with a cocoanut. Peregrinus probably immolated himself 
after the fashion of Barygaza, which after all was the 
most obvious and best-known mode. 

Peregrinus was a well-known character, and a temple 
which gave out oracles and worked cures was erected 
to his ghost in his native town of Parium. 2 That he 
intentionally imitated the Brahmans cannot be doubted ; 
his disciple Theagenes says as much; 3 but how, and how 
far, he knew the exact details is a curious question. 
Peregrinus had never been in India, and he cannot have 
witnessed a sati . But he had been a Christian, and 
lived in Palestine; and he may have met with Syrians 
or Indians who could inform him. 

1 Aai ports prirpcpot Ka\ irarptpot Sf^acrO^ pt cujl itrets (Llician, op. cit., 36). 

2 Peregrinus gave out that lie would become a night*wandering 
spirit, guardian of the night (Lucian, op. cit., 27). 

3 Oi Bpaxpavts ftctivois yap aOrbr rjj-lou Qtaytrijs (bidfciv (Lucian, op. 
cit., 23). 
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Apollonius—or rather Philostratus* life of him, which 
is quite a different matter—furnishes another example of 
some general knowledge of things Indian. In many 
outward ways he gives one the impression of an Indian 
Vairagi. His fantastic dress, his oracular speech and 
equally oracular silence, his vegetarianism, the mysterious 
appearances and disappearances, the crowd of followers, 
the miraculous cures, and the air he assumes of a quasi- 
supcrnatural being, are not all these the characteristics 
of a Jogi? Philostratus has doubtless exaggerated the 
features, but they are probably not untrue to the real 
Apollonius, who was much talked of, Eusebius tells us, 1 
in his day. Apollonius has a much more Indian look than 
a later prophet of Asia Minor, Alexander of Abonoteichos, 
who took a somewhat similar method of advertisement. 
But the resemblance between the outre ways of Apollonius 
and the Jogi may after all be due to the vanity of human 
nature. 

Many men have tried to separate the true from the 
false in Apollonius’ alleged Indian travels. Two genuine 
Indian items I can find, and no more. The first is not 
doubtful. Apollonius paid a visit of four months to the 
Sophoi on their wonderful hill that rose out of the level 
plain of the Oxydrakai country. These Sophoi wore 
long hair; they must therefore have been Brahmans and 
not Buddhist monks, who, as Bardaisan knew, were 
shaven. Now the Sophoi rose two cubits in the air when 

1 ‘O iraph to?s iroWoU d$6n*pos abrbs 4k*7vos S Tvapcvt 'AwoMcvpios (Euseb., 
Prcr.p. Evang ., iv, 150a). In later times Apollonius performed some 
of the oflices of a mediaeval saint. He protected Constantinople, as 
Virgil did Naples, from flies. At Edessa this was the business of 
St. Thomas. During his festival of forty days not a fly settled on the 
meat, or infected the water. Thus the occupation of Baal-zebuh, lord 
of flies and of Ekron, was passed on to his successors. Trajan’s army, 
marching through the waterless desert between Babylonia and Osroene, 
sadly needed some such protector, for according to Dio Cassius, lxviii, 
31, it suffered greatly from a plague of flies. Our soldiers in these 
plains have had a somewhat similar experience. 
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they prayed. This was not a Brahman accomplishment, 
but it was a common practice with the Buddhists. 1 Two 
inferences follow : first, the mistake shows that Apollonius 
had never been in India, or if he had, then Damis the 
Assyrian, who is Philostratus’ authority for the travels, 
knew nothing of it. 2 And, second , some vague knowledge 
of Indian beliefs was vulgarly current in Syria in the 
second century a.d., and it came through a Buddhist 
channel. 

The aerial devotions of the Indian sages, as described 
by Philostratus, took hold of the popular imagination. 
A third or early fourth century legend made Simon Magus 
perish in mid-air, the prayers of St. Peter having driven 
oil* the demons who supported him, and brought the 
areh-hercsiarch to the ground. Epiphanius tells similar 
tales of Scj'thianus and Terebinthus. 3 And Ammianus 
Marcellinus sa}'s that Maximianus tried to imitate the 
Brahmans: “pedes hue et illuc exsultando contorquens, 
salt-are non incedere videbatur, dum studebat inter altaria 
Celsius gradientes (ut quidam memorant) imitari Brach- 
manas.” 4 But the most famous example was the Magdalene 
in her grotto at Marseilles. In the twelfth century legend 
of her she habitually rose at her prayers into the air in 
her rocky cell, while a band of angels guarded her. 5 

Another Indian trait is less striking. It was the 

1 Sometimes the saint ended his life in the air. “ Rising up into the 
air, lie exhibited spiritual transformations, and at last he was consumed 
by lire, and his bones fell to the ground ” (Beal, Buddhist Records oj 
the Western World, ii, 306). 

2 Philostratus (or Apollonius) can never have seen an Indian. Ho 
describes the Indo* Aryans of the Pan jab (ii, 22) as having a 41 flat nose, 
curled looks, prominent cheeks, and a certain lire about the eyes’*. Ho 
confounds them with the Ethiopians. He happens to bo right about 
their height, but many Greeks had remarked on this. 

;5 The end of Simon Magus is described by Philaster and by 
Epiphanius, 7/«rr. xxi, 5. For Scythianus and Terebinthus, Hair, lxvi, 3. 

4 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi, 1. 

* A friend tells mo that St. Catherine of Sienna was said to rise on the 
wings of prayer. 
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custom at Taxi la, says Philostratus, to entertain strangers 
for three days, after which they had to leave. As 
Apollonius arrived at Taxila after noon, he was allowed 
by a special act of grace to stay a fourth day. 1 This 
rule seems to have been a common one in various 
Buddhist monasteries, whereas in Syria the custom was 
different. The Didache represents the practice of the 
Christian communities in rural Syria in the early part of 
the second century. It says that “ if an apostle comes, 
he is to be received as the Lord ; let him stay one day, 
and if need be two: if he stays three days, he is a false 
prophet ”. 2 

I have now dealt with whatever was consciously and 
definitely regarded as Indian by the Roman world. 
One large domain of practice and of thought remains 
untouched in which Buddhist or rather Indian influence 
has often been surmised, not so much by way of direct 
borrowing as of unconscious assimilation. The Essenes, 
Gnostics, Neo-Pythagoreans, Neo-Platonists, and the 
exponents in theory or in practice of the Oriental 
philosophy of religion dealt with questions which had 
the opposition of spirit and matter, spirit identified 
with goodness and matter with evil, for their base. 
The God who was unknowable in Himself, and the mode 
of His connexion with the world of sense, the divinity of 
the soul, its fall and its redemption, the origin of evil, the 
tyranny of fate, and the series of emanations, these were 
the profound subjects that occupied their minds. 3 Their 
speculations had a partial correspondence with the 
speculations of Indian philosophers; but they approached 

1 Philostratus, Vit. Apoll ii, 23, 40. 

2 n«s airSaroXot ip\6ptvo$ npbs vpiii 8cx0tjtw <ws Kvpios * ov p ci/ct 5c f)ptpau 
piav' iav XP ^ a > T V tfAAij*'' rpcTs iav pelvy, \l/ev8oirpo<pr)T7js {ctIu 
(Didache , c. 11). 

3 Harnack, Expansion of Christianity , i, pp. 33-7, Eng. trails., 
summarizes all the principal subjects of speculation with which this 
“ Oriental philosophy ” dealt. 
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these questions from a different standpoint, and their 
interests were rather ethical than purely intellectual. 
It is impossible for me in this place to do more than 
indicate the subject. 1 

We have now completed our survey of the first three 
centuries of our era. It has detained us long,- partly 
because of the intrinsic importance of the times, partly on 
account of the many theories, baseless for the most part, 
to which it has given rise. The next three centuries are 
richer in results, and although our materials are scanty 
there is little controversy. 

Between 300-600 a.d. the Eastern world underwent 
a change. Persia and Northern India became well- 
compacted states. Zoroastrianism ruled with much 
intolerance in Persia, where it acquired its fullest 
development, and Buddhism rapidly declined in Northern 
India before the Guptas and renascent Hinduism. Inter¬ 
course by land and sea with the Roman Empire was 
vastly multiplied, and it was no longer confined to the 
merchant class; Brahmans and learned men took part in 

1 Garbe has devoted some pages (op. cit., pp. 01-7) to stories from the 
Physiologns. The Physiologu* is a little manual of natural history 
popular in the Middle Ages; it circulated also in a Syriac translation 
(Wright, Syriac Literature , p. 133). I do not know the book, and 
I have not thought it necessary to look it up. First , the analogies 
pointed out by Gurbe are too far-fetched to form the basis of any 
argument; and, second, the ascription of the work to Christian influences 
in Alexandria in the first quartor of the second century a.d. can scarcely 
be meant to be seriously taken. But it contains a legend interesting in 
itself, and of frequent recurrence in the Middle Ages. It is that “ the 
lion's whclp 3 were born dead, and first roused to life on the third day 
by the roar of their sire” ; thus also was Christ raised from the dead. 

“Voce Fatris excitatus 
Surgit Christus, laureatus 
Immortali gloria.” 

Origcn (Horn, cvvii in Gen. xlix , 9) alludes to the legend; so it goes 
a long way back. Another very interesting legend, which, however, 
does not enter into this discussion, is that “ the lion slept with its eyes 
open : these open eyes being an emblem of that divine life of Christ 
which ran uninterrupted through the three days’ sleep of His body in 
the grave” (Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry , pp. 08, 170). 
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ifc. The agents in this intercourse were three—the Syrians, 
the Persians, and the subjects of the Guptas. 

1. Syria attained under the early Byzantine emperors 
to a prosperity otherwise unknown. Peace and security 
prevailed everywhere; roads were multiplied, the bandits 
were suppressed, and the wandering Arabs on the frontier 
reduced to order. New towns and villages covered the 
face of the country, cultivation was pushed far into 
the desert, and cisterns were hewn in the rock to catch 
the scanty rainfall that overtopped the richly clad slopes 
and lofty summits of the Libanus and its southern 
continuation. 1 The province was in many ways the most 
important in the Eastern Empire. It had the monopoly 
of the trade in silk, which now came entirely by land 
from Kashgar, while Chinese and Indian goods reached 
it in great abundance by way of the Persian Gulf. 
An annual fair at Batme, near the Euphrates, collected 
all the merchants of the East, 2 and although Petra had 
come to an end by some unknown mischance under 

1 The Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, 1914-15, pp. 29-30, gives 
a vivid picture of Syria under early Byzantine rule. “In the Byzantine 
period a deep and sudden change came over the whole aspect of Syria. 
The disappearance of the petty states and the peace enjoyed by the 
inhabitants led to a great state of prosperity. ” The country was covered 
with paved roads ; streams were bridged ; and rest and guard houses 
erected along the routes. Towns sprang up on the Roman model with 
shaded porticoes and colonnades, markets, temples, and sumptuous 
private houses. Hamlets arose in the desert. There was a motlev 
crowd of Jews, Phamicians, Persians, Armenians, Arabs, in their 
brilliant national costumes. From the Euphrates to the Red Sea 
the ruins of this period transcend those of the earlier times, and bear 
witness to a population more numerous and more wealthy than those 
the land has seen before or since. Briinnow & Domaszewski’s 
magnificently illustrated work, Die Provincia Arabia , gives a very 
detailed account of the Hauran and Arabia Petnea. 

1 Aminianus Marcellinus, xiv, 3 : “Batnemunicipium in Anthemusia 
condition Macedonum manu priscorum ab Euphrnto fiumine brevi spatio 
disparatur, refertum mercatoribus opulentis ; ubi annua sollemnitate 
propo Septombris initium mensis ad nutidinas magna promiscu® 
fortumo convcnit multitudo ad commercanda qua) Indi mittunt et 
Seres.* 

jras. 1917. 


32 
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Alexander Severus 1 Bostra more than took its place. 
The looms of Phoenicia supplied the silken hangings and 
robes rich with gold and silver embroidery which gave 
splendour to the ftyzantine Court. The intellectual 
activity of the Syrians kept pace with their material 
prosperity. Kdessa, Antioch and Gaza possessed schools 
of learning; the law school of Berytus was the first in 
the empire, and the theologians of Syria were the 
foremost of their time. The importance of the Syrians 
for our present inquiry lies in the fact that they were the 
chief intermediaries in the transmission of Oriental ideas 
to the West. What the Syrians afterwards did under 
the Caliphs for the interpretation of Greek science and 
philosophy to the Arabs, that they previously did in 
interpreting Oriental legends to the Greeks. 2 

2. The Persian merchants and clergy were equally 
active and no less important during this period. Until 
Ardashir conquered Characene in a.d. 226, the trade 
of the Persian Gulf had been chiefly in the hands of 
Chaldamna, Arabs, and Jews. But from this time the 
Persians came to be the leading traders, so much so that 
the Chinese gave the name of Persian (Po-sst) to all the 
goods that reached Canton from the West. 3 The Persian 

1 Briinnow, etc,, op. cit., i, p. 191. The coins and the building came 
to a sudden end under Alexander Severus ; Briinnow and his colleague 
think it may have been due to an attack by the Sassanians, who wished 
to divert the traffic to the Persian Gulf. I notice, however, that the 
inscriptions in the temple of Isis go on to a later date, and Epiphanius, 
quoted by Briinnow (I have failed to trace the passage in my Epiphanius) 
says that the Arabians continued to hold an annual festival there in 
honour of Dusares and Charabou , who was the irapdhot or K6pij t in other 
words Allat, and as Allat not onty napOcros bub also n^rrjp Oeuu. 

2 Bouchier, Syria as a Homan Province , pp. 180 ff., gives a good and 
convenient account of Syria under tiie Byzantines. 

1 llirth & Rockhill, Chau Jukua, pp. 7-8. “ . . . dynastic 

histories covering the period from the fourth to the beginning of the 
seventh centuries, in which we find all the products of Indo-China, 
Ceylon, India, Arabia, and the cast coast of Africa classed ns' ‘products 
of Persia (Po ssi) \ the country of the majority of the traders who 
brought their goods to China.” 
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traffic with Ceylon and the western seaboard of India 
was not inferior to the Roman, and on the South 
Arabian coast their political influence triumphed over 
the Romans and the clients of the Romans, the Axumite 
kings, suzerains of Arabia Felix. 

On land the activity of these Persian merchants was 
equally great. There was no such abundance of silk to 
be found anywhere as in Persia, says Cosmos; 1 and early 
in the fifth century a line of demarcation was drawn 
between the areas open to the Roman and the Persian 
traders. 2 

The missionary zeal of the Nestorians is well known, 
and the literary activity of their clergy was considerable. 
Syriac was the classical language, but there existed beside 
it a Pahlavi literature of which nothing has survived. 
Sacliau gives the names of three authors between 
420 and 550 A.D. who translated Syriac works into Pahlavi, 
and of certain learned Persians who wrote in Syriac, and 
may therefore be supposed tb have composed works in their 
native tongue. 3 We shall And that through translations 
from Pahlavi into Syriac and Arabic Indian legends first 
reached Europe. 

3. In the fourth century a.d. the Guptas annexed the 
greater part of Northern India ; and there sprang up 
a mighty wave of reaction against Buddhism. It was 
the renaissance of Hinduism ; and the Kushans,the patrons 
of Buddhism, were confined to the extreme north-west. 
The Indian borderland and the adjacent countries 
remained Buddhist, and their communications were 
with Persia. Throughout the dominions of the Guptas 
Hinduism triumphed, and their subjects lmd intercourse 
with the Romans by sea. Thus, while the Persian clergy 
turned Buddhist stories into. Christian legends, the 

1 Cosmas Indicoplcustcs, ii, p. 41) of McOindlc’s trans. 

2 Doudiier, op. cit., p. 180. 

3 Sacliau, JUAS. (N.S.), 1870, iv, pp. 230 If. 
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Brahmans of Ujjain were engaged in learning the science 
of the Greeks. These two series of events are inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

First. The sea trade between India and Egypt 
increased greatly, but it must be confessed that this is 
an inference from the general activity of trade in the 
Indian seas rather than from any direct proof. The 
finds of Roman coins in India furnish some illustration of 
it. From the death of Caracalla (a.d. 217) to Constantino 
(a. i). 1106-36) there is a complete blank. But from 
Constantine to Justinian (a.d. 527-64) almost every 
emperor is represented by his coins; and the series goes 
on sporadically to Phocas (a.d. 602-9). Moreover, these 
coins penetrated as far east as Bengal, where no earlier 
coins have been found; and they are often in copper, 
a fact which points to a more intimate intercourse. 1 We 
have qjso a few examples of Romans who visited the 
East. Cosmas is the chief, but it is evident from his 
work that voyages like his were not uncommon. Some¬ 
times men of learning visited India. Thus Metrodorus 
is said to have journeyed thither in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, in order to study the science and philosophy of the 
Brahmans. His friend Meropius of Tyre followed his 
example, taking with him Frumentius and yEdesius, of 
whom the former became the founder of the Ethiopic 
Church. 2 

1 R. Sewell, JR AS. 1904, pp. 008 IT. ; Cunningham, Coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, pt. i, p. 61 (reprint from the Num. Chronicle , ser. in, viii, 
pp. 199-248). The only evidences of Egyptian trndo with India in the 
third century a.d. are, I think, the visit of a Roman 6ea~capbain 
(IVin-lun) to the court of the Emperor Sun-ch'uan in a.d. 226 (he 
travelled from Tongking, v. Hirtli & Rockhill, op. cit., p. 5) ; a small 
find of coins of Gallienus in Southern India ; and a statement in tho 
Jlisforia Augusta regarding Finntts, the ally of Zcnobia, xxix, 3: “ idem 
ct cum Blemmyis socictatem maximum tenuit eb cum Saracenis. Naves 
cpiotpic ad Indos negotiatorias saepo misit.” 

2 For all the authorities regarding Metrodorus, Meropius, and 
Frumentius t». an excellent article by Reynolds on the Ethiopian Church 
n Diet. Christ. Biog. Rufinus, Hist. Eccles ., i, 9, our earliest authority, 
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This intercourse with the West was no longer usually 
direct. Throughout the third centurj', from Caracalla 
(a.d. 217) to Domitian (a.d. 286), Egypt had been the 
scene of repeated massacres, of pestilence, and of war. 
Rival claimants for the Empire contended on its soil, and 
the population of Alexandria dwindled to one-fourth. 1 
From the time of Caracal la’s massacre the Indian trade 
had been diverted to Adule (Massowah), the great 
harbour of the Abyssinians near the entrance of the 
lied Sea, and through this trade the kings of Axum had 
grown powerful. Romans travelling to the East usually 
came by way of Ailana, or from the Gulf of Suez, or 
from Berenice to Adule, and there took ship for India. 
Indians also must have gone to Egypt by the same 
route. 

We have some notices of the Indians who visited 
Europe. The Blemyes, the Ethiopians, and the Indians 
sent embassies to Constantine. 2 An Indian embassy 
waited on Julian in A.D.- 361, and another came to 
Justinian in A.D. 530. 3 Theophilus, a native of the 
Maldives or Ceylon, was taken as a hostage to Con¬ 
stantinople, and brought up there; and in a.d. 356 
Constantius employed him on an embassy to the 
Homerites and to Axum. Much more interesting is the 
mention by Damascius in his life of Isidore of certain 
Brahmans who put up with the ex-consul at Alexandria, 

got the story of these journeys from ACdesius. McCrindle, Ancient 
India, p. 185, gives extracts from Rufinus and Kedrenus regarding 
Mctrodorus. He is also mentioned in Jerome’s Chronicon. Kedrenus 
Bay8 he was a Persian by birth. 

1 Some idea of the history of Alexandria and of Egypt during the 
third centurj' a.d. may be gathered from Milne, History of Egypt under 
Homan Rule, pp. 71-83. For the plague at Alexandria c. a.d. 250 see 
Euseb. II. E. vii, 22. 

2 Eusebius, de vita Constantini , iv, 7, 50. Chapter iv, 50 is translated 
by McCrindlc, Ancient India , p. 214. The embassy came in the last 
year of Constantine’s reign, a.d. 330-7. 

3 A in mi an us Marccllinus, xxii, 7, and Joannes Malala, p. 477. 
McCrindlc, op. cit., p. 213. 
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c. 500. 1 It must be remembered that throughout this 
period not only were the Egyptians and the Roman 
merchants Christians, but from the middle of the fourth 
century Christians were numerous both in Abyssinia and 
on the south coast of Arabia; while Persian Christians 
were settled on the coast of Malabar and in Ceylon. 2 
If the Brahmans who visited Alexandria wished to learn 
anything of Christianity, they had abundant opportunities 
for doing so. But it would appear from the account of 
Oamascius that they were more anxious to observe the 
rules of their caste than to inquire into strange religions. 
It was Alexandrian science and not Alexandrian Christi¬ 
anity that they came to learn. 

During the first three centuries of our era the merchants 
had been the chief agents, and the knowledge which the 
Romans entertained of Indian thought and Indian ways 
was fragmentary and partial. It is the distinction of the 
second period that in some departments at least knowledge 
became fuller and more complete. The Brahmans set 
themselves to learn the science of the West. This is so 
well known in the case of astronomy that I need only 
refer to it. " Of the first five Siddhantas named as 
the earliest astronomical systems, one — the Romalca 
Siddhanta—is denoted by its very name as of Greek 
origin ; while a second — the Paulisa Siddhanta — is 
expressly stated by Alblruni to have been composed by 
Paul us al Yiinani.” Varuha-Mihira’s work, the Hord - 
Sdstra , has a Greek title, and “gives the entire list of 
the Greek names of the zodiacal signs and planets ”. 3 

1 I have giveu the passage in lull, JRAS. 1907, p. 956. 

2 Cosmos, iii, p. 119, and xi, p. 365 (McCrindle’s brans.). Persians must 
have abounded, as wo have seen from the notices of the Chinese, oil the west 
coast of India and in Ceylon, and there must have been many Christians 
among them. They had a bishop and presbyters from Persia in Cosmos’ 
day, and these cannot have been recent settlements, although we have 
no previous mention of them. But neither have we any prior mention 
of the Persian settlers. 

3 Weber, History of Indian Literature , pp. 253-4. 
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Weber enumerates thirty-six technical terms borrowed 
by the Indian astronomers of the fifth and sixth centuries 
from the Greeks. 1 

In addition to Ptolemaic astronomy, the Brahmans 
borrowed Ptolemaic geography, a thing which I believe 
has hitherto escaped notice. Cosmas supplies the link. 
“ The Indian philosophers, called the Brahmans, say that 
if you stretch a cord from Tzinitza (China) to pass 
through Persia onward to the Roman dominions, the 
middle of the earth would be quite correctly traced, and 
they are perhaps right/' 2 Now this is precisely the 
division of the northern, that is to say of the habitable 
part of the globe first laid down by Eratosthenes, and 
adopted by all subsequent geographers. Eratosthenes 
was the first to lay down parallels of latitude. “ For this 
purpose he began by tracing one main line, which 
extended from the Sacred Promontory (the westernmost 
point of the Iberian peninsula) between the pillars of 
Hercules along the whole length of the Mediterranean 
to the island of Rhodes, and thence to the Gulf of Issus. 
Hence it was prolonged along the southern foot of the 
chain of Mount Taurus, which he conceived as a continuous 
range of mountains of great width, but preserving an 
Uniform direction from West to east, and continued under 


1 I.A. 1873, p. 146. That distinguished scholar, Dr. Fleet, whose 
death is a loss to learning and to friendship, used to ask himself how and 
where Indian astronomers learnt to commence their year with the spring 
equinox. The Seleucid&n, the Coptic, and most of the calendars in 
vogue in the Levant begin their reckoning with the autumn equinox. 
Only the Roman calendar and the year of Nabonidus reckon from 
the spring. Dr. Fleet thought that Brahmans must have visited 
Rome. Perhaps so ; but it is more probable, I think, that they 
took the spring equinox for their starting-point from the year of 
Nabonidus. When the Alexandrian astronomers reformed their 
calendar in the reign of Diocletian, they based their reform upon 
the Nabonidus eraand these astronomers were the teachers of the 
Indians. 

2 Cosmas, ii, p. 48, McCrindle’s trans. 
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the name of Caucasus along the northern frontier 
of Media until it ended in the Eastern or Indian 
Ocean.” 1 

Strabo follows Eratosthenes. He defines the breadth of 
the earth "by a line drawn from the west at right angles 
(to the parallel of longitude) passing by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Strait of Sicily to Rhodes and the 
Gulf of Issus, then proceeding along the chain of the 
Taurus, which divides Asia, and terminating in the Eastern 
Ocean between India and the Scythians dwelling beyond 
Bactriana ”. 2 Ptolemy assumes as a fundamental fact in 
his geography of Asia " the existence of a continuous 
mountain chain traversing the whole continent from one 
end to the other, and separating the plains of Scythia on 
the north from Ariana and India on the south ”. 3 The 
Brahmans, therefore, were merely repeating to Cosmas the 
lessons they had learnt in Alexandria. 

The inlluence of the Greeks on the classical Indian 
drama and romances of this period is a much debated 
question. The Brahmans had ample opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both, for Greek plays were 
acted in Egypt, even in the country towns, down to 
a late period. 4 A story told by Hiouen Tsiang shows 
some acquaintance with Western literature. " To the 
south-west of Fo-lin (Syria), in an island of the sea, 
is the kingdom of the Western women; here there are 
only women with no men; th6y possess a large quantity 
of gems and precious stones which they exchange in 
Fo-lin. Therefore the king of Fo-lin sends certain men 

1 Banbury, History of Ancient Geograiihy, i, p. 627. 

2 Strabo, ii, c. 5, para. 14, p. 118 (Bohn’s trails.). 

3 Banbury, op. cit., ii, p. 696. 

4 In the end of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth, 
Sclnioudi, most fanatical of Egyptian ascetics, with his monks stormed 
the town of Aklunim while the Greeks were at the theatre, whore the 
“ Birds of Aristophanes” was being acted. These Greeks “aimuient lo 
theatre avec passion ” (Amelineau, Vie dc Schnoudi , p. 302). 
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to live with them for a time. If they should have male 
children they are not allowed to bring them up.” 1 

The Brahmans took their physical science from the 
Greeks. Whether the later Neo-Platonists, with whom 
the Brahmans consorted, borrowed ideas in return from 
Indian philosophy, is a question I am not competent to 
answer. I have quoted Albertus Magnus to show that 
Indian philosophic ideas were current in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and they may very probably have come 
through this channel and about this time. 2 

If we turn from Hindustan and its Brahmans to the 
Buddhist world and the Indian borderland we find equal 
activity, but in this case the agents are Christians, chiefly 
priests or monks, and they convey stories and legends 
adapted to Christian uses. Three, if not four, specimens 
of their work survive, all written probably in Pahlavi, 
the Persian literary language, but first known to the West 
in a Syriac translation. The originals have disappeared, 
and only one, and that not a religious work, can be 
approximately dated. Chosroes I Anushirwan(A.D. 531-78) 
claimed the renown of a literary Maecenas; lie invited to 
his court the Neo-Platonists whom Justinian had expelled 
from Athens; he welcomed Greek physicians, and he 
caused translations to be made from the works of Plato 
and Aristotle. By his command the physician Barsuyah s 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, p. 270. 

2 I should like to invite the attention of students of bhakti, and more 
particularly of Sir G. Grierson, the coryphaeus in this study, to the 
position faith (irttrrts) occupies in the later Neo-Platonism. Proclus is said 
to regard it not only as crjuivalent to certainty, but tl he opposes it to 
knowledge, and regards it as a mystical introduction to a divine 
illumination. By it man is made to indwell in the unknowable and 
hidden unity, wherein every motion and energy of the soul arrives at 
rest” (Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy , Eng. trnns., iv, p. 044). My 
knowledge of Proclus is entirely second-hand. Six volumes of his works 
stand on the topmost shelves of my library ; their study is reserved for 
some future migration. 

* “ The Pancha-tantra, analysod by Mr. Wilson in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was translated into Persian (Pahlavi) by 
Barsuyah, the physician of Nushirvan, under the name of the Fables of 
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translated into Pahlavi the Pancha-tantva, a collection 
of Indian beast fables, Buddhist in origiu according to 
Professor Macdonell. 1 Towards the end of the same 
century, “ the periodeutes Bodh, who is said to have had 
the charge of the Christians in the remoter districts of 
the Persian Empire as far as India/* translated it into 
Syriac, 2 and from this translation, or from the earlier 
Pahlavi, 3 came the Arabic version known as Kalilah and 
Dimnah made in the eighth century. The work became 
famous in Europe under the title of The Fables of Pilpai* 

The Pancha-tantra was translated to amuse a monarch's 
idle hours, but the Persian clergy laboured to clothe 
Buddhist legends in a Christian garb for.the edification 
of the faithful. .Of all their works, the legend of Barlaani 
and Joasaph is the most famous, and Kuhn has made 
it the subject of a learned and exhaustive study. 5 Both 
the monk Joasaph and the young Prince Barlaam are 
replicas of Buddha; Ananda, ltahula, and the charioteer 

Ridpai. Ifc was translated into Arabic by Abdalla Ibn Mokaflfn, under 
the name of Kalila and Diinnah. From the Arabic it passed into the 
European languages 5 * (Milnmn’s note on Gibbon, Decline, etc., c. xlii). 
Gibbon says be bad seen three copies—one in Greek translated from the 
Arabic c. a. n. 1100, a translation into Latin from the Greeks, and a French 
version translated from the Turkish. 

1 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 417. The Pahlavi text 
has been lost; the Sanskrit, Syriac, and Arabic survive. 

3 Wright, Syriac Literature , pp. 123-4. 

3 Wright, who discovered the Syriac version of the Pancha-tantra, 
says that ‘Abdallah ibn al-Mukaffa translated not from the Syriac but 
from the Pahlavi (Wright, op. cit., p. 239). Another work translated 
about the same time froin the Pahlavi into Arabic was the book of 
Sindibddh (op. cit., p. 241). 

4 Gibbon (op. cit., c. xlii): “In their present form, the peculiar 
character, the manners, and religion of the Hindoos are completely 
obliterated ; and the intrinsic merit of the fables of Pilpai is far 
inferior to the concise elegance of Phnedrus, and the native graces of 
La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and political sentences are illustrated in 
a series of apologues; but the composition is intricate, the narrative 
prolix, and the precept obvious and barren." 

5 Kuhn, Barlaam ti. Joasaph , Munich, 1894. Berry gives a con¬ 
venient resume of the story in an appendix to his Christianity and 
Bmhlhism, pp. 136-93. 
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Chandaka are introduced ; the story of the young Prince’s 
seclusion and of his first meeting with the evidences of 
sickness, poverty, old age, and death, is given in full, 
while the narrative has become a framework for many an 
edifying parable. Kuhn has pointed out the Buddhist 
originals of six, and among them the story of the three 
Caskets, utilized by Shakespeare. All the indications 
point, so Kuhn says, to the north-east of Iran as the 
source of the work, and he thinks it was composed in 
order to counteract the dibits of the Buddhist monks 
to make popular the life of their founder. 1 If so, its 
composition must be due to the Christian propaganda 
among the Ephthalites in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
The Pahlavi and the Syriac versions are lost and the 
Greek does not go back beyond the seventh or eighth 
century. 

Of the single Buddhist stories which travelled to the 
West the most famous perhaps is the parable embodied 
in the letter of Alexander to his mother Olympias. 
Alexander, wishing to prepare his mother for the news of 
his approaching death, bids her give a banquet to which 
none must come who have lost wife or child, parent or 
friend; if she succeeds in giving this banquet he will 
recover from his illness. In the Buddhist version a voun^ 
girl, Kisa Gotami, is the heroine. Her child is dead and 
she takes it to the Buddha, thinking he will revive it. 
The Buddha tells her to fetch mustard seed from a house 
where neither husband nor parent, child nor slave has 
died. Kisa Gotami’s search is vain, and she learns 
resignation in learning the transitoriness of all things. 2 

1 Kuhn, Barluam u. Joasaph , pj>. 35-0. “ Es warcn somib nordlicho 

Buddhisteu, deneti die Uebermittelung des Stolf’es zu danken tab, und 
diese Tatsache erwoisb uns als Heimat des Joasuph-Romans das Ostliche 
Iran mibseiner uttrdlichcn Nachbarschafb ” (p. 30). 

2 Rhya Davids gives bho story of Kisa Gotami in his Buddhism , |V 133, 
under bhe bible of the Parable of the Mustard Seed. Oarbe omits all 
notice of this story, one of bhe most famous in mediaeval literature. 
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Alexander’s letter is no part of the early versions 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. It first occurs in the Syriac 
translation of that work, a translation which was made 
in the seventh or eighth century. In Nokteke's opinion 
the original was in Pahlavi. 1 The story, with its details 
slightly altered, passed into all the European languages, 
and it continued a favourite down to the seventeenth 
century. 2 

St. Hubert, the patron of the chase, St, Julian, who 
gave the traveller a good nights lodging, and other 
saints who loved venery, or protected the weary wayfarer 
from nocturnal harm, owe their legends, so it has been 
said, to a Buddhist source. This Buddhist element 
appears most fully in the legend of St. Eustachius, 
a military martyr under Hadrian, whose pre-baptismal 
name was Placidus. Placidus pursues a deer upon whose 
head he perceives a representation of Christ hanging on 
the Cross. The deer turns and speaks with the voice of 
Christ, and Eustachius is converted. He afterwards falls 
into disgrace and poverty, his wife is seized as a slave, 
and a lion and a wolf carry off his two sons. He recovers 
them miraculously, and all four receive the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Two famous Jatakas are supposed to have supplied 
the materials for both parts of the legend. The first 
is the story of the Banyan deer (Jataka No. 12). In 
a former life the Buddha was born king of the deer. 

1 Rudgc, Life, etc ., of Alexander the Great , Introd., p. xxi, quoting 
Noldeke. “ Noldeke has shown from an examination of the language, 
and especially the forms of the proper names, that the Syriac must be 
a translation from the Pahlavi, and almost certainly not later than the 
seventh century ” (Wright, op. cit., p. 140). 

3 It is told in a slightly altered form in the story-book compiled for 
the edification of the inmates of the Anglican convent of Little Ghiding, 
which John Intfcsant has made famous. If I remember aright, the story 
is told of a young gentleman who falls sick of a mortal illness at Naples, 
and wishes to prepare his mother in Rome for the news of his approaching 
death. He bids her send him a shirt sewn by a woman who has never 
sutiered any loss. 
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He sacrifices himself to save the life of a doe with young. 
The second part is the story of the Visvantara Jataka 
(No. 547), in which a king parts with his wife and two 
sons to relieve others. 

In neither case is there any close correspondence. Two 
circumstances are quoted to prove an Indian origin. 
Christ is never represented, it is said, in Christian legend 
in an animal form, whereas Buddha had often been born 
an animal. In the case of the Visvantara legend Garbo 
points out that the scene is laid on the Ilydaspes. Very 
possibly the legend had an Indian origin, although it 
retains very little of the original. Dr. Gaster says that 
the oldest texts of the Vita appear to go back to the 
ninth century, and it was well known in Egypt in the 
tenth ; the MS. from which Dr. Budge has edited the Coptic 
text dates from c. A.D. 1000. The Syriac version is late. 
The legend had its origin in the East, and is old, but we 
have no clue as to the mode of transmission, and I confess 
that I have grave doubts regarding the matter. 1 

1 The legend of Sb. Eustachius in no way conforms to the canon I have 
laid down for my inquiry at the commencement of this essay, and 
I admit it oidy in deference to the judgment of so experienced a folk¬ 
lorist as my friend Dr. Gaster, who was the first to point out the 
Buddhist parallels (JRAS. 1893, pp. 809-71, and 1894, pp. 335-40). Garhe 
deals with the legend at length, op. cit., pp. 8G-101. I do not know 
Speyer’s contribution which ho quotes, nor have I studied the Vila. 
Maury, Ugendea pieuses da Moyen-Age, pp. 109-76, gives much informa¬ 
tion regarding the employment of the deer in Christian legend and 
symbolism. The legend of St. Eustachius was attributed also to 
Sb. Hubert, St. Julian, and Sb. Felix of Valois. Maury thinks the story 
had its origin in the nob uncommon identification of the stag with the 
unicorn, and the belief that the Thau , the sign of the cross, was 
imprinted on the forehead of the latter animal (p. 174). In the old 
French version of the Legenda anrea quoted by Maury, p. 172, the storv 
runs thus : “II [Placidus] veib entre les cornea de celluy cerf la forme 
d’une croix respleudissanto plus que lo soleil, et l’image de Jesus-Christ, 
qui pur la honcho du cerf, ainsi commo jadis par la boucho de l’asne a 
lhislaam, parlant a celluy disant: Placidus, pourquoi me poursuis-tu ? 
Jo suis Jesus-Chrisb quo tu honores ignorament ; tes aumones sont 
mont(3CS jusqti’a moy an ciel ; pour ce, Placidus, je viens a toy ; si epic 
par ce corf quo tu chasscs, jo to preigne.” In this version there is no 
identification of our Lord with the deer. 
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The rise of the Mohammadan power and the Muslim 
conquest of Eastern Iran brought Arabs and Hindus into 
political conflict. Hindus were excluded from the West, 
and Brahmans ceased to visit Egypt. But the enlightened 
patronage of the Caliphs of Bagdad was extended not 
only to Greek but to Sanskrit science and literature. 
A knowledge of Sanskrit was not uncommon in the 
frontier lands of North-Western India, as Albiruni found, 
and Indian astronomy and medicine, together with 
collections of Indian tales, were highly esteemed on the 
banks of the Tigris. The Arab conquest of Syria caused 
a large exodus of Syrians to the West. Along with 
Christianity and civilization these Syrians brought some 
knowledge of things Indian ; their influence extended as 
far as Ireland and Gaul, 1 and in A.D. 883 the Saxon 
Alfred dispatched messengers with gifts to the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and to the tomb of St. Thomas across the 
Indian Ocean. 2 

Looking back on the long way we have travelled we 
are able to draw certain conclusions. 

1. There was never any oral transmission of Indian 
tales to the West after, the fashion in which folk-tales 

1 In the Quarterly Review , Juty, 1906, pp. 79 ff., R. Dunlop maintains 
that the civilization and art and much of the religion of Ireland came 
from Egypt and Syria. “ Br&iicr has shown how in the first eight 
centuries the West was overflooded by Orientals, including Armenians ; 
and how next to merchants and monks, artists were the chief propagators 
of the movement.” The Arab conquest quickened the migration 
westwards. 4< After this event the best Christian element emigrated to 
the Frankish Empire,” says Strzygowski. Dunlop ascribes “the 
Hellenistic art of the Mediterranean area and the vigorous impulse 
given by the Orient to Christianity ” to these Syrian fugitives. The 
litany of yEugus the Culdeo furnishes “ ovidenco of tho presence in 
Ireland of crowds of Orientals, including seven Egyptian monks buried 
at Disort Ulidh ” The beehive cells, tho round towors, tho illustrations 
of the Book of Kells, Commas chapel at Cashel, the learning of Scotus 
Ericena, alike bear witness to this Oriental, and more especially this 
Syrian, influence; Gregory of Tours, and Le Blanc, Inscriptions 
Chretiennesy ctc. t furnish examples of the Oriental influence in France. 

2 Medlycott, India and the Apostle Thomas , p. 81, quoting the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle . 
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are supposed to travel. The physical difficulties were 
great, the intervening population scanty, and all the tales 
which reached the Mediterranean were either due to 
Greeks who had visited India, or were obtained by them 
through Persian sources. 

2. The tales which they brought were of the marvellous. 
The popular taste demanded such, and of any other kind 
there is neither trace nor proof. 

3. There was no material addition to the stock of 
Indian tales circulating in the West between the third 
century B.c. and the third century a.d. 

4. Although individual Buddhists, like Zarmanochegas, 
wandered to the West, there was no definite knowledge 
of Buddhism in the Mediterranean lands until Indian 
merchants settled in Alexandria, and the Kushans began 
a Buddhist propaganda in Babylonia; in other words, not 
until near the end of the first century A.D. 

5. In the second century A.D. Christian writers showed 
a certain curiosity about Indian religious beliefs. The 
Christians of the first two centuries were not syncretistic, 1 
but the Gnostics were, and certain Gnostics incorporated 
Buddhist teaching in their doctrine. Some popular 
knowledge of Indian practices was common about the 
same time in Syria, and this knowledge came chiefly 
through Buddhist channels. 

6. Between a.d. 300 and 600 Indian savants came to 
study Greek science in Alexandria, while the Christian 
clergy of greater India adapted Buddhist legends for the 
edification of their flocks. 

7. The only tales of Western origin which we have 
found circulating in the East during the first three 
centuries of our era are of Jewish origin. We have 
yet to consider a much more important group of legends, 

1 Even Harnack admits this, and it is self-evident from the Christian 
literature of these two centuries. These Christians repudiated every* 
thing which savoured of paganism. 
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common to the three religions, Christian, Buddhist, and 
Hindu. 

IV 

The Gospels of the Infancy, the Lalita Vistara , and the 
Vishnu Purana, are devoted to the birth and youthful 
history of» the founders of their respective religions. The 
Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana have no stories in 
common except such as are derived from older Indian 
sources, but each contains a cycle of legends which it 
shares with the Gospels of the Infancy. The number 
of these legends is too great and their coincidence for the 
most part too exact to admit of any other explanation 
except that of a common origin. 1 Our investigations 
have shown that the hypothesis of the oral transmission 
of such legends is inadmissible, nor is the idea of a third 
and unknown source tenable. Either the Jewish and 
Syrian writers derived these legends from the Buddhists 
in Babjdonia, or the Buddhists, and later the Hindus 
took them from the Christians in Bactria and Seistan. 
This borrowing was the work of a professional clergy, and 
the question is : Who were the borrowers ? If we can find 
in any of these legends a doctrine of significance peculiar 
to one particular religion, and unshared by the others, the 
question will be solved. The Gospels of the Infancy and 
the Lalita Vistara are confessedly the oldest of the works 
with which we have to deal, and I begin with them. 
I shall first give the history of these books, so far as it 

1 Ten years ago I said that although the number of coincidences 
between the Lalita Vistara and the Christian sources was striking, the 
legends were worked out in Indian fashion, and I did not see any proof 
that they had been borrowed from Christianity (JRAS. 1907, p. 982, 
n. 2). The Lalita Tis/ara did not concern my argument at the time, 
my acquaintance with it was slight, and tho remark was a passing ono 
expressed in a footnote, while I was content to follow tho opinions of 
great scholars like the late M. Barth and others, my masters in tlfesc 
studies. I had not then paid much attention to the subject. A wider 
knowledge of the history of the relations between India and its 
neighbours has entirely altered my opinion. 
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is known. I shall next enumerate the legends which 
they have in common ; and finally, I shall apply the 
proposed test. 

The Nativity and Infancy of our Lord were favourite 
subjects of legend from the earliest times. The three 
oldest works, and the three with which alone we are 
concerned, are the Gospel of James the Less, better known 
by its modern title of the Protevangelium Jacobi, 1 the 
Gospel of Pseudo-Thomas, and the Gospel of Ps.-Matthew, 
also called the Evangolium Infantife. 2 All three were 
known to Origcn. In his commentary on Matthew x, he 
says: “As to the brethren of Jesus, some say on the 
authority of the Gospel according to Peter (as it is 
entitled) or of the book of James, that they were the sons 
of Joseph by a former wife” 3 ; and in his Homily I on 
Luke he says: “ I know the Gospel which is called 
according to Thomas, and according to Matthew, and 
many others we have read.” 4 Hippolytus ascribes the 
Gospel of Thomas to the Nahasenoi (Ophites), and quotes 
a passage from it which has disappeared in our much 
expurgated version. 6 But we have older authorities for 
the Protevangelium and Ps.-Tliomas than either Hippolytus 
or Origen. The Protevangelium Jacobi is a charming 
work, and the source from which all the Lives of the 

1 Postel first gave it this title in 1552; hut his text with his Latin 
interpretation was not published until twelve years later. 

2 In my account of these Gospels I have merely summarized the 
Prolegomena to Tischondorf’s 1C rang alia Apocrypha. Vol. xvi of the 
Anto-Niceno Library has a translation of theso Gospels in English, 
which I have used freely. For the ago and composition of the 
Protevangelium s^ee Tischendorf, op. cit., pp. xiii and xxxvii, n. 1. 
For Ps.-Thomas, pp. xxxix-xl ; for the Gospel of the Infancy, 
pp. xxv-xxvii. 

3 Cf. Eusob. H.E. iii, 3, 2, and 25, fi. In this last passage Eusehius 
says that the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthew were in use among 
the Gnostics. 

4 “Scio evangolium quod appollatur secundum Thomnm, et juxta 
Matthiam, et alia plura legimus.” 

5 Hippolytus, Philosophy v, c. 7, p. 148 (Cruice). 
jras. 1917. 
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Virgin have drawn their inspiration. 1 It opens with the 
visions which preceded the birth of Mary, and describes 
her miraculous conception, the story of her infancy, and 
her education in the temple; then follows her betrothal 
by the high priest to Joseph, an elderly widower with 
a grown-up family, the angelic salutation at the well, the 
nativity in a cave, when Mary is surrounded by a halo of 
supernatural light, while men and animals suspend their 
work and are transfixed with astonishment, the visit of 
the midwives, and the history of the infant Christ up 
to the age of two. 

In this history two stories were especially popular—the 
nativity in a cave and the visit of the midwives. The 
cave found its way into some MSS. of St. Luke. 2 Justin 
Martyr, who suffered c. a.d. 163, in his dialogue . with 
Trypho says that Christ was born in a cave (eV cTTrjkaito 
tlvi avveyyvs tj)? kgo/z?/?), 3 and Origen says that the cave at 
Bethlehem was shown in his time. 4 Justin knew the 

1 Although representations of the Virgin aro common from the fourth 
century a.d. downwards, and even from an earlier age, the scenes are 
seldom taken from the Apocryphal.Gospels in early Christian art, and 
the influence of these Gospels is traceable chiefly in the accessories, such 
as the well in the background of the angelic salutations (Schultze, 
Archtiolotjit'. dtr aUehrMichm Kunst , pp. 358-61). These Gospels first 
came to their own in the lives of the Virgin by the Italian painters, 
beginning with Giotto’s frescoes in the Cappella deH’Arena at Padua, 
unsurpassed in their reverent and simple beauty. After this lives of the 
Virgin became a favourite subject for artists. Ghirlandaio’s frescoes in 
St. Maria Novella and Andrea del Sarto’s in the St. Annunziata at 
Florence are probably the mo9t famous, while north of the Alps Albert 
Piirer’s wood engravings are often full of homely poetry, although his 
realism sometimes degenerates into sheer ugliness, relieved only by its 
quaintness. Witness the birth of the Virgin where the midwife is asleep 
with her head on the bed, the gossips sit drinking beer out of a mug, 
and a maid tubs the infaut. An angel, whom no one heeds, swings 
a censer at the top of the steps leading down to the Stube, to show that 
it is a solemn occasion. 

- Blass, Philology of the Gospels , p. 165. 

3 Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph ., c. 78 (ed. Otto, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 2G8). 

4 Origen, adv. Cels., i, 51. Stinuu tcu rb iv BeflAcfyt oniiKaioy ly*vv4\$ri. 
Jerome, in one of his letters, if I romember aright, mentions the visit of 
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Probevangelium itself as well as this legend, for in two 
passages, quoting doubtless from memory, he quotes 
verbally from it, and not from the Synoptics. 1 We have 
seen that it shares with the Gospel of Peter the tradition 
regarding the children of Joseph, and Dean Armitage 
Robinson puts the Gospel of Peter in the first half of the 
second century. 2 The Protevangelium belongs to the 
same period. 

The story of the midwivcs was equally popular, and is 
referred to by Clemens. We shall have occasion to go 
into it more fully ; I pass on, therefore, to the Gospel of 
Thomas. This Gospel relates the life of our Lord from 
the age of. 5 to 14; but being an heretical work, it 
has undergone many expurgations and emendations, and 
has come down to us in two abbreviated Greek versions 
and a much longer Latin one. The most famous of its 
stories was the story of Christ teaching His teachers the 
alphabet. Irenseus, whose words we shall quote later, 
knew both the book and the story. The original work 
must have been, as Tischendorf says, 3 of much the same 
age as the Protevangelium ; that is, it must go back to 
A.D. 150, or earlier. 

Our third work, the Gospel of Ps.-Matthew, otherwise 
called the Gospel of the Infancy, is the original authority 
for the stories of the flight into Egypt. This is the only 
novel part of the book, the rest being taken from the 
Protevangelium Jacobi and the Gospel of Thomas. The 
work exists only in a Latin version, and we have no 
external evidence for it before a.d. 405. 4 But there is 

certain Indians to it, probably Christian Indians from the south coast of 
Arabia. 

1 Tischendorf, op. cit., xxxviii, n. 1. 

2 Armitngo Robinson, The Gospel according to Peter, p. 32, puts it 
before a.d. ICO. Tho Apocalypse of Peter goes back ** almost to the end 
of the first century of our era” (p. 13). 

3 Tischendorf, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

4 Ibid., op. cit., pp. xxv-vi. In the MSS. it is usually called Liber 
dc orlu Bcahe Marita et infantia Salvator is. 
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independent evidence regarding two out of the three 
stories with which we have to deal, to show, that they 
were current in Syria in the second century A.D. ; and 
the third story was itself probably suggested by the 
Protcvangelium. 

Thus all the Christian legends in question go back to 
the secoud century A.D., most of them to the first half of 
it. Now let us examine the Lalita Vistara. 

The Lalita Vistara gives the Northern Buddhist 
version of the life of Gautama from his birth until he 
attained to Bodhihood, and began to preach the law. It 
deals, therefore, with a period considerably longer than 
that contained in the Gospels of the Infancy, and 
comparison is limited to the first twelve of the twenty- 
seven chapters. Each event is repeated twice over, first 
in what Professor Rhys Davids calls “singularly bald 
Sanskrit prose ”, and then in dialectic verse. 1 Professor 
Rhys Davids thinks that it was based on a life of Buddha 
in use among the Sabbatthivadins living in territories 
beyond the extreme north-west of India. It was translated 
into Chinese in A.D. 308 and again in A.D. 683; and there 
is a tradition of an earlier translation " made apparently 
between a.d. 70-6”; but the text has been certainly 
recast once, and perhaps oftener. 2 It is difficult to assign 
a date to a work which has undergone so many alterations. 
The anterior limit is the Council of Kanislika, whether 
we put that Council in B.c. 58 or a.d. 100 ; the posterior 
limit is fixed by the Chinese translation of A.D. 308. 3 

1 La Vallee Poussin calls the language of the Gatlins *‘n peculiar 
jargon ” : Hastings, Dictionary of Religion and Etlpics t s. v. “ Mahuvastu ”, 
p. 330. 

2 The quotation is from Rhys Davids’ article in Hastings’ Dictionary oj 
Religion and Ethics , s.v. ** Htnayana”, p. 685. I have taken my account 
of the Lalita Vistara chiefly from the Professor’s articles on Buddha in 
Dictionary of Christian Biography , pp. 341 ff., the article on “Hinaj’ana” 
above mentioned, and his admirable little work on Buddhism , p. 11, etc. 

3 N&njio’s Catalogue of the Trijyitaka (No. 100) givos the date of one 
Chinese translation in a.d. 308, and of another (No. 159) in a.d. 683. 
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Perhaps if we assign tlio book to the third century a.d. 
we shall not greatly err. 

Now here is a list of ten incidents common to these 
Gospels of the Infancy and to the Lctlita Vistara. 1 

1. Herod inquires of the priests and scribes where 
Christ shall be born (St. Matt, ii, 4-7). 

L. V. The Bodhisattvas inquire where Buddha shall 
be born (c. iii, pp. 21 ff.). 

2. Mary and Christ are miraculously conceived (Protev., 
c. 4 and c. 11). 

L.V . Buddha is miraculously conceived (c. v, p. 51 ; 
c. vi, 55, 56). 

3. Mary remains a virgin after childbirth ; virgo 
intacta (Protev., c. 19, 20). 

L.V. Mayadcvi remains intact after giving birth to 
Buddha. Her side shows no scar (c. vii, p. 77). 

4. (a) When Mary is six months old, she walks seven 
steps to her mother Anna (Protev., c. 6). 

(6) When Christ is born He stands on His feet, and 
is adored by angels (Ps.-Matt., c. 13). 

L. V. Buddha when born takes seven steps to each of the 
four quarters of the globe , and proclaims himself Lord of 
all beings (c. vii, pp. 78-9). 

Tlio dates given by Foucaux and Professor Rhys Davids differ slightly. 
The translation of a.d. 683 is said to agree with the Tibetan. Two 
other translations into Chinese are said to be missing : one made under 
the Later Han of the three kingdoms, a.d. 221-63, the other made 
under the Sung dynasty a.d. 420-79. The number of translations 
suggests the frequent changes or additions which the text has undergone. 
I have to thank Dr. Thomas for drawing my attention to Nanjio, as well 
ns for information on some other points. 

1 The references are to Foucaux’s translation of the Lolita Vistara, 
vol. i, in the Annalea du Mnade Guimet. The texts in Sanskrit and Pali 
which bear on Buddha’s pre-existence and birth, and the marvels which 
accompanied it, are very fully discussed in Windisch’s learned and 
judicious monograph Buddha's Gchurt , 1908, a work which I am sorry 
not to have consulted earlier. Windisch tries to explain the evolution 
on purely Indian grounds. In c\ xii he discusses the question of 
reciprocal Christian and Buddhist influences. 
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5. Nature and all animated beings become motionless 
and transfixed with astonishment at the birth of Christ 
(Protev., c. 18). 

L.V. Nature and all animated beings are transfixed 
with astonishment at the birth of Buddha (c. vii,pp.79-80). 

6. St. Simeon takes the infant Christ in his arms 
(St. Luke ii, 25-35). 

L. V. The aged Asita and then Mahesvara take the 
infant Buddha in their arms (c. vii, pp. 91-3, 102-3). 

7. The palm-tree bends down and yields its fruit to 
Mary in the flight of the Holy Family to Egypt 
(Ps.-Matt., c. 20, 21). 

L.V, The sal-tree bends itself to Mdyd , who takes hold 
of a branch (c. vii, p. 77). 

8. The idols all fall down when Christ is carried into 
a heathen temple (Ps.-Matt., c. 22, 23). 

L.V. The idols all fall down when Buddha is carried 
into the temple (c. viii, p. 108). 

9. Christ teaches His teachers the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (Ps.-Thomas, c. 6 ; Ps.-Matt., c. 31). 

L.V. Buddha teaches his teacher the meaning of the 
letters of the alphabet (c. x, pp. 113-17), 

10. Christ is left behind in the temple. Mary and 
Joseph seek for him (St. Luke ii, 42-9). 

L.V. Buddhas first “ meditation ” under the jambu- 
tree which continues to give him shade , despite the 
revolution of the sun. The search for Buddha , distress at 
his disappearance , and attempts to restrain him (c. xi, 
pp. 118, 121). 

In every case except the tenth the correspondence is 
exact. Buddhas first samddhi under the jambu- tree was 
a favourite with the earlier Buddhists; it is represented 
on a bas-relief at Sanchi 1 ; in this case, therefore, the 

1 Fouchcr has identified the scene in his article on 11 The Eastern 
Gate of Sanchi ”. Dr. Thomas drew my attention to this identification. 
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comparison is limited to the (very moderate) distress of 
Suddhodana. Originality has also been claimed for the 
visit of Asita, a claim which I shall examine later. 

With the exception of the tenth, these incidents are 
unknown to the earlier Buddhist tradition. According to 
that tradition,*which was probably a true one, 'Buddhas 
mother, Mayadevi, had been long married to Suddhodana, 
and was barren. She bore Buddha when she was 45 
years of age; she died a week later; and the child 
was brought up by his mother's younger sister, Suddho- 
dana’s second wife. The only portent which announced 
his conception was a vision Mayadevi had of a white 
elephant descending into her womb; he was born in the 
ordinary course of nature; and his childhood was devoid 
of miracles. 1 

In contrast with this sober narrative the Lalita Vistara 
surrounds the infant Buddha with a miraculous halo; 
and among its wonders there is one incident (No. 3), the 
most notable of all, which has no moral significance for 
Buddhism, but bears a profound doctrinal signification in 
the Gospels of the Infancy. It is the view they take of 
marriage and of childbirth. 

Neither Hinduism nor Buddhism regards marriage and 
childbirth as a pollution. The gods and Rishis had their 
wives; it was the duty of every Arya to beget a son; and 
Buddha himself was married, and begat ltahula. The 
Mahayanists allowed married men to become monks, and 
monks to return to civil life and marry. Christians also, 
although they looked on virginity as a higher state, 
thought no evil of marriage; and the ascetic Tertullian 
says that women with child should be regarded as holy. 2 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhism , pp. 2G-9. Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
s.v. “Buddha”. 

2 “A woman in travail . . . ought rather to be honoured in con¬ 
sideration of that peril, or to be held sacred in respect of [the mystery 
of] nature.” Addressing Marcion, he says: “Of course you are horrified 
also at the infant. This reverend course of nature, you, O Marcion, 
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But iii Syria many people thought otherwise. The 
soul had been forcibly imprisoned in matter; from this 
conjunction came all the evils which afflicted it; and its 
deliverance from matter was the first of necessities. Add 
to this the horror of ceremonial defilement which displays 
itself about this period in certain Oriental cults and sects— 
the Essene, the revived Zoroastrian, and the worshippers 
of Isis. For reasons such as these we find a widespread 
repudiation of marriage among the Syrians. The Essenes 
abjured it; so did the Marcionitcs, who were numerous in 
Syria. The Manichroans went further, for they abjured 
not only marriage but every occasion of dealing with 
matter which it was possible to avoid. 1 This feeling 
extended to the pagans. Theandrites, a god especially 
honoured in the Hauran, was praised for enabling men to 
lead a virginal life {adij\vv fitov). 2 

The writer of the Protevangelium fully shared this 
view. The work seems to have been written to refute 
the Ebionites, 3 who asserted that Jesus was the naturally 
born son of Joseph, and that His divinity descended on Him 
at His baptism. The author, therefore, does everything 
to exalt the purity of Mary. She is conceived in the 
embrace of Joachim and Anna as they meet at the gate 
of their dwelling. Mary touches the ground only once 
with the soles of her feet before she is received into the 
temple, and nothing unclean passes her lips. The high 
priest guards her in the temple with the utmost care* 

[are pleased to] spit upon.” De Came Christi , c. 4 (Ante-Nicene 
Library, vol. xv, p. 170). Cf. Anti-Marc. iv, c. 21, and De Anima , 
c. 27. 

1 The mediaeval Manichtcans iu France and Northern Italy held that 
Eve was the fruit Adam was forbidden to touch j ho plucked it and ho 
fell. “Conjunctio Ada) cum Heva, ut diount, fuit pomum Yebitum” 
(Gieselcr’s Dec. Hist.> Eng. trans., iii, p. 400, n. 32). Milton has adopted 
the same idea—a blot in the glorious jewel-work of the Paradise Lost. 

2 Dittenberger, Oricntis Grind inscrip, sdcclte , ii, p. 306, inscr. 
No. 610, and n. 1. Theandrites was replaced by St. George. 

3 Tisehendorf, op. cit., Proleg., p. xiii. 
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With the Nativity the effect is heightened. She brings 
forth the Christ alone, and no mortal eye beholds her. 
A luminous cloud overshadows the cave, and when it 
disappears and Joseph returns with the midwife Mary 
and the Child are seen within, enveloped in an over¬ 
whelming glory of light. The midwife finds that a Virgin 
has brought forth a child and she fetches Salome. Salome 
puts forth her hand to examine Mary, and her arm is 
withered. 1 The Virgin is free from all taint, a perpetual 
Virgin, intact and undcfiled. 

The idea of an immaculate parturition immediately 
took root, and appears to have been shared by Clement. 
He says: “ As appears, many even down to our own time 
regard Mary on account of the birth of her Child as 
having been in the puerperal state, although she was not. 
For some say that after she brought forth she was found, 
when examined, to be a virgin.” 2 

This stainless birth is the crowning stone in the doctrine 
of the Protevangelium. In the Buddhist version it is 
merely a marvel without any esoteric significance. 3 It 
was truly a marvel so great that I cannot recall any other 

1 Kal direr 2a\i6pi] Zp Kvpios 6 Beds pov, l&r p$) fia\u> rbr BaKTuAdr pov Hal 

t)\v ipvaiv aiiTrjt, oil pr] iriarevau tin irapBeros lylrrpaev. «a\ elapABer 
V paia Hal el ire rfj Mapiap ^xv^kto v <reavripr ov yap pinpbs aydir irepineirai trepl 
trod. na\ l/9aAc JtaAi&pp rbv SdnrvAor aurrjs eit rijr tpdffir aiirps, Hal jjAaAa£f 
Hal ehrer Oval rp iroplip pov Hal rp dirtari^ pov y tin enelpaira Bebr (duvra, na 
Itiob rj x«fp 7rv pl &iroir(nT€Tai aw’ epuv (Protov., c. 19, 20). 

2 *AAA* <&y Joiner rois woAAoi* Hal pe\pi rvr tionei rj Mapiap Aex<*> elrut tiia rijr 
rov nattilov yerrqair, ovk olnra Aex<*>' Hal yap pe rck t!> reaetr avr^r paiwBdodr <paal 
rires rrapBdror evpeBpvat (Clemens, Strom ., vii, c. 16, p. 889 T.). Clemens 
goes on : “Now such to us arc the Scriptures of the Lord, which give 
birth to the truth, and continue virgin in the concealment of the 
mysteries of the truth.” 

3 Without any general significance except for the Buddha. It is 
introduced, like tho miraculous conception, in order to exalt the purity 
of the Buddha. The expressions which the Bhagavat uses regarding 
the period of uterine gestation {Lai. Vist., tr. Foucaux, c. vii, p. 81) 
are almost word for word the same as those which Tertullian puts into 
the mouth of Marcion {De Anima , c. 27). But whereas in Syria the 
sentiment extended to all nativities, in India it is confined to this 
solitary instance. 
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example. All nations, savage and civilized, have regarded 
woman after childbirth as in a state of natural though 
innocent pollution. 1 Our churching of women is reminiscent 
of it. The author who invented the story of a birth sine 
pollutione sanguinis must have been the one whose 
prepossessions suggested it. But we can trace the origins 
of the Buddhist story in much greater detail. 

That story contains two other elements, the miraculous 
conception and the birth from the side of Mayadevi. 
The LXX made known to the world the prophecy regarding 
the veiivis of Isaiah, and the idea of a virgin birth spread 
both west and east. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue is supposed 
to have borrowed traits.of the Saturnian age from the 
Jewish prophet, and the later Zoroastrians claimed that 
the future deliverer would be born of a virgin. The idea 
extended to the Buddhists. We have seen that Terebinthus 
claimed to be a Buddha, born of a virgin, and brought up 
on a mountain ; and Terebinthus was a Buddhist who 
llourished in Babylonia about the end of the second 
century a.d. The idea came to the Buddhists from the 
West. 2 


1 St. Cyprian remonstrates with somo African presbyters who refused 
to baptize infants under so ven days old on the ground that they were 
too impure to receive the kiss of peace: “Nam cb quod vestigium 
infantis in primis partus sui diebus consbituti mundum non esse dixisbi, 
quod unusquisque nostrum adhuc horrent exosculari, nec hoc pubamus ad 
eaelcstem grabiam dnndam impedimento esse oportere. Scriptum esb 
enim: omnia munda sunt miitidis” (Ep. Iviii). How different is the 
mediaeval and the modern spirit ! In the Middle Agc9 St. Nicholas of 
Bari was the model baby. When he wa9 born, he stood up and thanked 
Clod for having brought him safely into the world. On Wednesdays 
and Fridays he refused nourishment. Every visitor to the Vatican will 
remember the charming fresco by Fra Angelico of the little Nicholas 
standing in his tub with his baby hands clasped before him in prayer. 
Sir (I. Grierson tells me of one of Rfununanda’s disciples who displayed 
equal piety at his birth. In a provious life he had been a Brahman, but 
having the misfortune to be reborn in the family of a Chamar, he refused 
to partake of his mother’s milk until Ramauanda came and whispered 
the initiatory formula, or mantra, in his ear. 

2 The virtue of virginity never appealed greatly to the Buddhists. 
The Lolita Vistara does not represent Mayadevi as a virgin, although 
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The birth from the mother’s side is also a Western 
story. Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, says 
that Typhon (who was of a violent nature) would not 
await the appointed day, but forcibly made a way for 
himself through the flank of his mother. 1 So popular 
was Serapis that he appears on the coins of Persis and of 
the Kushan Huvishka. 2 The Phoenician town of Byblus 3 
was closely connected with Plutarch’s version of the 
Osiris myth. The story, therefore, would reach the 
Indians in Bactria through the Syrians, and in the Punjab 
through the Alexandrian merchants from Characene. 
Thus, nothing original is left of the Buddhist version 
except the “right side”. In India to this day the 
right hand alone is pure; the left is employed for all 
ignoble uses. 4 

Suddhodana had nothing to do with the conception of Buddha {Lot. 
Vial., c. vi, tr. Foucaux, p. 56). Miiyadevi’s virginity was there¬ 
fore somewhat like Mine. Blavatsky’s; she was a virgin only for 
the nonce. Geden says: “The story of the virginity of Maya, the 
mother of the Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can 
hardly he doubted, to Christian sources. According to L. de la 
Vallee Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahavastu, but not 
elsewhere ” (Hastings, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics , s.v. “ Buddha ”, 
p. 881, n.). Cf. La Vallee Poussin, s.v. “ Bodhisattva”, p. 741, n. 
The latter author says that sins of the flesh were considered venial, 
while sins of hatred were deadly. But it was fixed doctrine that 
a Bodhisattva “ becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without the 
ordinary laws of conception” (op. cit., s.v. “ Bodhisattva”, p. 741, n.). 
One school, the school of the Lokottaravudin Mahasanghikas, went 
further. They held that not only were the Buddhas “produced by 
their own powers ”, but that they, their mothers, and their wives, were 
virgins; and that “if they came forth from their mother’s right side 
without injuring her, it is because their form (rupa), i.e. their bod\', is 
entirely spiritual ”(op. cit., s.v. “ Bodhisattva”, p. 742). Puredocctism. 

1 Tv(pu>va, nh Kcupcjj /j.Kara &AA’ auapph^avra rr\y)yp ttj* nAevpas 

i£a\(Tdai. Typhonem, non suo tempore et loco, sed latere ictu perrupto, 
exsiluisse. (Plutarch, do. laid, ct Oair ., c. 12.) 

* For those coins v. Outsell mid, Oo.achichte Irans t p. 157 (Persis), and 
Cunningham, Coins of the Rushans , p. 67 {Num. Chroniclo. t scr. m, 
vol. xii, pp. 98-159). 

3 Plutarch, de /sitf. et Osir. t c. 15-16. 

4 Even the right side is a novelty. At Bharhut and Sanchl, Maya lies 
asleep on her right side, and presents her left flank to the white 
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The story of Buddha s birth frqm Mayadevi's side under 
the sdi-tree soon became popular, 1 and was a favourito 
subject for the sculptors of Gandhara. Its fame reached 
Jerome. He says of Buddha 2 : “Apud gymnosophistas 
Indite quasi per manus liujUs opinionis auCtoritas tradi bur 
quod Buddatn principem dogmatis eoruiri e latere suo virgo 
generavit.” The Buddhist story, therefore, dates after the 
middle of the second century A.D. and before the end of 
the fourth. These are the extreme limits; it really 
belongs to the third. 

It is easy to understand how the Buddhists got hold 
of this story. As we have already said, Professor 
Bhys Davids conjectures that the original of the Lalita 
Vistara was due to the Sabbatthivad ins, a school of 
“realists”, numerous in Bactria and the regions beyond 
the extreme limits of North-West India. 3 

In its progress through Europe the propagation of 
Christianity usually followed the trade routes. It was 
so in Asia Minor, in Southern Italy, in Gaul. It was the 
same in the East. The silk trade by land from Central 
Asia during the first two centuries was mainly in the 
hands of Syrians; among these Syrians there were 
Christians; and we have already seen that Christians 
and Brahmans abounded in Bactria. 4 

elephant which is descending from tho sky to be incarnate in Buddha. 
In tho later sculptures of Gandhara and Amariivati tho position is 
reversed. Windisch, Buddha's Gehurt , p. 7, quoting Foucher. 

1 We have seen that it was mado a test of orthodoxy. “ Lo Bodhi- 
sattvn etait no sans quo lo coU droit du sein de sa more fut blesse ni 
briee” (Lai. Visl. , c. 7, tr. Foucaux, p. 87). 

2 Hieron, adv. Jovianum , i, 42, quoted by Rhys Davids in Dictionary 
ot' Christian Biography t s.v. “Buddha”, p. 341, and more fully by 
Windisch, op. cit., p. 20. 

3 Rhvs Davids, Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics , 
s.v. “ Hlnayfuia”, p. 086. “The Lalita Vistara is believed to bo 
founded on the text of an older biography of the Buddha ourrent in 
this school.” 

4 The Indians were sufficiently numerous to give their name to 
a town, Indiko-raordana, in Sogdiana (Ptolemy, Geog .* vi, c. 12, p. 6). 
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But this is not the only story which can be traced to 
a Syrian original. When Mayadevi approaches the sal- 
tree in the Lumbini Garden it bows down to salute her; 
she takes hold of a branch and there awaits her 
accouchement. 

Ps.-Matthew in its narrative of the flight into Egypt 
says that Mary rested under a palm - tree and desired 
some of its fruit. “Then the Child Jesus, with a joyful 
countenance, reposing in the bosom of His mother, said to 
the palm: * O tree, bend thy branches and refresh my 
mother with thy fruit/ And immediately at these words 
the palm bent its top down to the very feet of the 
Blessed Mary/* 1 Again, when Buddha is carried into 
the Temple of the Gods, their images prostrate themselves 
before him. In Ps.-Matthew it is Christ who is carried 
into a heathen temple at Hermopolis for want of any 
other diversorinm , and the 365 idols fall prostrate on 
their faces and are shattered to pieces. Somewhat similar 
stories occur in Philostratus* life of Apollonius. When 
Apollonius visits the Ethiopian sages they make an elm- 
tree to salute and address him. 2 At Athens Apollonius 
expels a devil, and bids the devil give a sign when he 
is gone. The devil says, “ I will make that statue fall,” 
and it does so. 2 

I come to the story of Christ teaching His teacher the 
alphabet. Irenmus puts it down to the Marcosians, and 
calls it “ that false and wicked story which relates that 
our Lord, when He was a boy learning His letters, on the 
teacher saying to Him, as is usual, pronounce alpha , 
replied alpha . But when again the teacher bade Him 
say beta, the Lord replied,‘Do thou first tell me what 
alpha is, and then I will tell thee what beta is/ This 
they expound as meaning that He alone knew the 

1 The palm-tree was transported to Paradise, one of the many trees 
which grow there (Ps.-Matt., c. 27). 

2 Philostratus, Vit. Apollon,, iv, 20, and vi, 10. 
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unknown, which He revealed under its type alpha 19 . 1 
1 have quoted this passage at length because it gives 
the clue to the purport of the story. The reference 
evidently is to the meaning of the letters under which 
the Gnostics concealed the names and mysteries of the 
.Eons, examples of which Irenseus had previously given. 1 
This Gnostic interpretation had no meaning for outsiders. 
In the Buddhist version, which is otherwise a duplicate of 
the former, Buddha is made to associate each letter 
of the Sanskrit alphabet “ with some truth of Buddhist 
philosophy ”. 2 An Indian origin has been claimed for 
this tale on the ground that in the Yoga system letters 
and syllables have a mystic meaning. 3 No one who has 
seen a band of stalwart Vairagis jostling their way 
through a holiday crowd of men, women, and children, 
who are chattering, singing, and playing on their return 
from a bathing fair, and has heard the deep-toned 
mystic dm which the Vairagis send forth with all the 
strength of their powerful lungs, will forget the startling 
effect. But, so far as I am informed, the mystic meaning 
of letters belongs only to the later Yoga, and in Buddha s 
lesson there is no question of mysticism. The Gospel 
of Thomas was a Gnostic work, and the hidden value 
of letters formed an essential part in the communication 


1 Ircnreus, adv. liter., i, 20, 1. Cf. i, 10, 1, 2, where Iremeus 
discusses the Gnostic interpretation of the numerical values of the 
letters. Thus the eta and the cpiacmon (c. 5) constituted an ogdoad, 
and ns the values of the letters from alpha to eta made up thirty, the 
Ogdoad was the mother of the thirty ^Eons. One constantly finds 
combinations of three or nine alphas, omegas, etc., in Gnostic formulae. 
The Manicha?aus used an alphabet of their own invention to conceal 
their mystic teaching. The copyists of Ps.-Thomas and of the Evang. 
Infant, misunderstood the meaning of tho story, and as the translator 
in the Ante-Nicene Library remarks, the text is unintelligible and 
corrupt. 

2 Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography , s.v. “Buddha”, 
p. 343. 

3 Garbe, op. cit„ p. 74. 
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of Gnostic doctrine. It was to teach this that the story 
was invented. 

We have, then, a series of legends all bearing on the 
same subject, interconnected and known in the West 
before they were recorded in the Lalita Vistara, while the 
two principal had a doctrinal significance for Christians 
and Gnostics which they had not for the Buddhists. 
We know the road by which they travelled to the East, 
and the earliest hint of their appropriation is through 
a Bodhisattva in Babylonia. Lastly we find the Lalita 
Vistara itself stoutly declaring that these legends were 
no novelties, & significant admission that people so 
regarded them. Bhagavat says that such unbelievers 
will be plunged into the lowest hell. 1 Does it not seern 
as if the authors of the Lalita Vistara, living perhaps 
in Bactria, themselves propagandists, and meeting with 
a Christian propaganda (for every Christian of the 
second century was a propagandist), created a youthful 
Buddha as a rival to the youthful Christ ? They naturally 
retained the white elephant and the sheltering jambu- 
tree of the earlier tradition, but for the rest they drew 
upon the Synoptics and the Apocrypha. 

This has not been the general opinion. On the 
contrary Garbo claims that it is the Evangelists who 
have borrowed in four cases from the Buddhists. These 
four cases are the Visit of Asita, the Temptation, St. Peter 
walking on the sea, and the feeding of the five thousand. 
Only the first case, the story of Asita, is included among 
the parallels of the Infancy, and it is much the strongest 
case of Garbe\s four. The story occurs in the Sutta 
Nipata, and indeed in one of its oldest portions, while the 

1 “Dansun temps a venir, plusieurs Religieux—ignoranbs, inhabiles, 
cxbrememenb tiers, orgueillcux, arrogants, sans frein—aj'anb beaucoup 
de doubes, sans foi,—qui ne croironb pas qu’une parcille descente do 
Hodhisabbva dans le sein dc sa mere esb parfaitement pure. Jls 
tombcronb dans 1’AvitcliT, lc grand enter ” ( Lai. Viat., c. vii, br. Foucaux, 
pp. 81-2). 
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SuttaNipata was part of the Pali Tripitalca, and therefore 
a part of the Buddhist Canon. The story is identical 
with the story of Simeon; it is centuries older than 
the Synoptics, and it may have reached Palestine through 
oral transmission by way of Bactria. Such is Garbe’s 
argument. 1 The last suggestion is untenable. After 
n.c. 160 the Parthians by conquering Media cut off all 
direct communication between North-West India and 
Syria. If there was such oral transmission it must 
have been by way of Babylonia. But all the first part 
of our inquiry has been devoted to showing that no 
Indian stories whatever, and no knowledge of Buddhism, 
reached the West through Babylonia until after the end 
of the first century of our era, therefore after the 
Synoptic Gospels had been put into writing. This bars 
the way until the contrary can be demonstrated. But 
waiving this objection for the moment, let us see upon 
what foundation the claim of superior antiquity for the 
Asita story rests. 

Between the version of the Asita incident in the Lalita 
Vistam and the one in the Sutta Nipafea there is a fairly 
close correspondence. The first would appear to be an 
expansion of the second, or the second an abbreviated 
edition of the first. 

The story in the Lalita Vistava runs thus 2 : A Rishi 
Asita lived with his sister’s son Naradatta on a slope 
of the Himalayas. At the moment of Buddha’s birth 
he saw the gods moving to and fro, waving their 
garments, and making the sky to resound with the name 
of Buddha. The Rishi surveyed Jambudvipa to ascertain 
what miracle had happened, and having discovered what 
was on foot, he proceeded with Naradatta (by astral 
aeroplane) to the town of Kapilavastu. He approaches 
the palace door, asks for Suddhodana, and is received 

1 Garbe, op. cit., pp. 48- f>0. 

2 Lai. Visl ., tr. Foucaux, c. vii, pp. 103 ff. 
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with polite deference. He inquires for the infant and 
examines it carefully, and then bursts into sighs and tears 
because he will not live to see the Buddha in his glory. 
He next explains to Suddhodana the marks of future 
greatness on the body of the child, and predicts the 
deliverance he will bring. Telling Naradatta to enter 
into religion when the Buddha preaches the Law, he 
salutes the child, and after partaking of some refreshment 
he returns with Naradatta in aerial flight to his 
hermitage. 

The Pali version is much shorter. 1 Asita is in the 
heaven of the Bodhisattvas. He sees the “ flocks of the 
Tidasa gods ” waving their clothes and delighted. He 
asks the reason, and they answer: " The Bodhisatta, the 
excellent pearl, the incomparable, is born for the good 
and for a blessing in the world of men, in the town of 
the Sakyas, in the country of Lumbini. Therefore we 
are glad and exceedingly pleased.” Asita descends to 
Suddhodana s palace, asks the Sakyas for the child, takes 
it in his arms, and says: “ Without superior is this, the 
most excellent of men.” Then thinking of himself, he 
weeps because he “will not hear the Dkammci of the 
incomparable one He leaves the town and bids his 
sisters son Nalaka “ lead a religious life with the 
Bhagavat 

The most remarkable thing in this version is the answer 
of the “Tidasa gods” to Asita’s question. It sounds like 
an echo of the angelic announcement to the shepherds in 
St. Luke. 2 

The Sutta Nipdta , a collection of discourses by the 
Buddha, was reduced to writing in Pali with the other 
canonical Buddhist scriptures in the beginning of the 
fifth century A.D. ; and the Mahdvagga , which contains 

1 SBE., vol. x, pb. ii, No. 11, Ndlakasntta, pp. 125 flf. 

2 I have quoted the version in the SBE. Garbe quotes Edmunds’ 
version which accentuates the parallelism. 

jras. 1917. 


34 
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the story of Asita, forms part of it. Fausboll, the editor 
aiul translator of the SiUta NipeLta , says : “ The collection 
of discourses, SiUta Nipdta ... is very remarkable, as 
there can be no doubt that it contains some remnants of 
primitive Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the 
Maliavagga and nearly the whole of the Atthakavagga as 
very old.” 1 In his preface to the Pali text he enumerates 
six cases (the story of Asita is the sixth) of which he 
says: “ I think we may reasonably conclude that Christian 
inlluencc has been at work here.” 2 Rhys Davids, speaking 
more generally of the Tripitaka, says : “ There is reason 
for suspecting some later editions by Buddhaghosha in the 
fifth century of our era.” 3 Professor Macdonell talks 
of “the inferior preservation of Pali works”. 4 5 The experts 
therefore permit us to consider the story of Asita as an 
interpolation, and the following considerations go far in 
my opinion to prove it. 

First. " The legends of the Lalita Vistara were well 
known in Ceylon,” 6 and “ whole passages of it recur 
almost word for word in the Pali Scriptures”. 0 

Second. Those parts of the Pitakas which relate to the 

1 SBK., vol. x, pb. ii, p. xi. In the Preface to this edition of tho Pali 
text published by the Pali Text Society, p. iv, tho Danish scholar 
apparently modifies this opinion somewhat so far as tho Mahavagga is 
concerned, and on p. v ho says that among other things “ the frightfully 
corrupted state of the metre in so many verses goes far to prove that 
in the course of time considerable changes have taken place in the text 
of the Suttanipdta. I am nob even sure that in its present shape it is 
anterior to the time of Christ ”. 

2 Ibid., Preface to the Pali text, p. vi. 

3 Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography , s.v. ** Buddha ”. 

4 Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 307. 

5 Rhys Davids, Dictionary of Christian Biography , s.v. “ Buddha ”, 
p. 346. 

6 L. de la Vallce Poussin, Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethic*, s.v. “ Mahaydna”, p. 336. De la Vull4e Poussin, however, 
apparently holds that thcro was no plagiarism; tho Lalita Vistara 
and the Pali scriptures both embodied tho traditional teaching more 
or less textually. The legends, of course, were no part of that 
teaching. ’ 
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life of Gautama “ were not the passages which the monks 
in Ceylon were accustomed to learn by heart ”. 1 

Third . The Makdvagga consists of twelve discourses 
of the Buddha, the first which he delivered after attaining 
to Nirvana. Four of these begin abruptly without any 
introduction. In the others the occasion of the discourse 
furnishes also the subject. The visit of Asita is the sole 
exception. Nalaka’s relationship to Asita furnishes the 
excuse for the introduction of Anita's visit. Niilaka was 
Anita’s nephew, and asked Buddha the path of wisdom, 
whereupon Buddha delivers a discourse on the qualities 
of a perfect monk. The text itself marks off Anita’s visit 
as a separate composition. 2 Omit it, and the Nalaka 
Sutta falls into line with the rest of the book. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here an interpolation, 
and that the Lolita Vistara gives us the original version. 3 
Like the other incidents I have enumerated, it is borrowed 
from the West. The difficulties in the way of any other 
conclusion are immense. 

Here our dealings with the Lolita Vistara have an 
end. But Professor Garbo cites three other cases in which 
he considers the Synoptics to have borrowed from the 
Buddhists, 4 and as these, if unchallenged, constitute 
a monstrous exception to our general conclusions, I shall 
notice them briefly. 

I have already alluded to one case in the introduction 
to this paper. It is the story of the Buddhist monk who 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhism , p. 10. 

2 The story of Asita ends with verse 20 of the Nalaka Sutta, and after 
it comes the colophon, “ the Vatthugathas are ended.” The Nalaka 
Sutta then begins, and ends after verso 45 with the words ** the Nalaka 
Sutta is ended ”. 

5 For Garbo’s discussion of the Asita visit, sec Garbe, op. cit., 
pp. 48-50. 

4 Garbo, op. cit., pp. 50-G1. Garbe originally denied all connexion 
between the N.T. and Buddhist works. His first impressions in this 
case were, me judice , the best; but Edmunds seems to have persuaded 
him to change his opinion. 
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walk oil across a stream, and was saved from drowning by 
bis faith in the Buddha. It is identical with the story of 
St. Peter, and either the Evangelist or the Buddhist 
borrowed it. The stoty occurs in the introduction to 
Jfitaka No. 190. Neither the introduction to the Jfitaka 
nor the Jatalca itself has any mark of time; both are 
timeless. The Jatakas or birth-stories of the Buddha 
are folk-tales of very various dates, and many of them are 
not Buddhist but Hindu. Some of the stories are Vedic ; 
the Baveru Jfitaka must date from some time between 
Nebuchadnezzar and Seleucus Nicator; perhaps forty 
Jatakas, more or less, can be identified in the sculptures 
of Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati, and Gandhara; the judg¬ 
ment of Solomon dates from the beginning of our era. 
The introductions to the Jatakas explain the occasions on 
which the Buddha related that particular story of his 
former birth. Although these introductions are some¬ 
times coeval with the Jataka, they do not profess to be 
such ; on the contrary, they profess to be modern; and 
occasionally the narrator is told to vary the details at his 
pleasure. In this particular case all we know is that 
the story of the monk, and the Jfitaka which follows it, 
were considered old enough to be included among 540 
others, when the Jfitaka book was compiled in the fifth 
or sixth century A.i). 1 

But, says Garbe, 2 the Hebrew prophets never walked 
on water, and Buddhist sages did. Certainty Buddhist 
saints walked on the water, rode in the air, belched forth 
fire and smoke, and performed all the other prodigies 


1 For the Jatakas see Cowell’s Introduction to the translation of the 
Jatakas edited by him, vol. i; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 189 fT. ; 
Winternitz, s. v. “ Jii taka ” in Hastings’ Dictionary ofjReligion and Ethic* ; 
Thomas, Jataka 7'atcs. A critic reviewing this last work in the Times 
Literary Supplement for March 22, 1917, says : “ Most of the verse, it 
M ould seem, is not older than the third century 11 .c., and much of the 
prose must date from early in our era.” 
a Garbe, op. cit., p. 57. 
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which modern travellers say Siberian shamans do. I do 
not see how that helps us. 

The other two instances, so far as I can see, have no 
connexion with Christianity. One is really a serio-comic 
story. Like the story of the monk we have just discussed, 
it occurs in the introduction to a Jataka, 1 and is subject 
to the same comment. A rich miser treats himself 
grudgingly to a rice cake made of broken grains. 
A Buddhist sage appears at his window and sits in the 
air, kicking his heels and belching forth smoke and flame 
until the miser consents to give him some. The miser’s 
wife bakes a cake which grows miraculously, and the sage 
transports the room, the cake, the miser, and the miser’s 
wife to the presence of the Buddha. The Buddha feeds 
500 monks with the cake, but it remains as big as ever. 
Here we have a parallel to the stories common all the 
world over of magic cauldrons, the widow’s cruse of oil, 
and the like stories, which receive their apotheosis in the 
legend of the Grail. 

The last instance is the Temptation. The story of Mara 
and Buddha probably goes back in one shape or another 
to Buddha himself, and the most popular versions of it, 
such as that represented in a ruined fresco, form a striking 
contrast to Western ideas. Demons assail the Buddha 
under the fto-tree with their darts, while the Apsaras 
tempt him by the display of their beauties. Similar 
temptations befel St. Anthony and St. Dunstan. 
St. Dunstan attacked the devil with his tongs, and 
Luther threw his inkstand at him. The Eastern sage 
sits unmoved by all such fleeting shows, impassive, silent, 
and absorbed. There were other less well-know r n legends 
of Buddha’s temptations upon other occasions. Various 
scholars have formed from these a selection which they 
compare with the account given in the Synoptics. The 
two are so unlike that one instinctively feels there can be 
1 Jataka No. 78. 
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no comparison. The Sjmoptic account is steeped in Old 
Testament ideas, and the only point of even superficial 
resemblance is in the Jewish expectation of an all- 
conquering Messiah and the Indian belief in a Chakravarti 
Raja. The suggestion that these stray and unconnected 
legends of the Buddha found their way orally to Palestine, 
and that out of them the Synoptics have framed the 
continuous Gospel narrative, savours rather of a vivid 
imagination than of any historic insight. 1 

V 

Was the infant Krishna a supposititious child smuggled 
into Efinduism ? A foundling, the offspring of Buddhism 
and Christianity, who now lords it in the house of his 
adoption ? It is a question which has often been asked 

1 Garbe, op. cit., p. 50, supports bis opinion by saying that while 
bodily devils are frequently met with in the Buddhist canonical works, 
they never occur in the Bible except in the history of our Lord’s 
temptation. The latter part of Garbe’s argument rests on two very 
dubious assertions : first, that the devil took a personal shape in the 
temptation of our Lord ; and second, that corporeal devils were unknown 
to the Jews. First. I take down Alford’s Greek Testament, and I read 
his commentary on Matt, iv, 1-11: “Had Luke’s been our only 
account, we might have supposed what took place to have been done in 
a vision ; but the two other expressions (in S. Matth. and S. Mark) 
entirely preclude this. It is undetermined by the letter of the sacred 
text whether the Tempter appeared in a bodily shape.” 44 There is not 
a word in any one of tho three narratives of the temptation of Christ 
which would warrant the belief that the devil came personally visible 
to Christ. Indeed, one of the temptations, and perhaps the keenest 
and deadliest of the three, must have been visionary and subjective ” 
(B. Barrett, The Temptation of Christ , p. 54). Plutarch says that Socrates 
paid no attention to stories of supernatural appearances, but he listened 
attentively if any one spoke of hearing words uttered by an unseen 
speaker. Such was the demon of Socrates. But the whole subject is 
ouo I must decline to discuss. Second. I cannot profess to have made 
any stud}* of Jewish demonology, but, to take tho two first instances 
which occur to me, 1 have always supposed that the inr.ubi of Genesis vi 
who begat children with the daughters of men had some corporeal 
substance ; the Book of Enoch certainly represents them as corporeal 
beings. And I imagine that Isaiah's satyrs who danced amid tho 
ruins of Babylon were pictured as visible bodily forms. 
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and very variously answered, and with an examination 
of it I propose to close this paper. 

I discussed the matter at length some ten years ago. 1 
As an Indian ethnologist I was interested in the history 
of the Gujars; I tried to prove that they had come, 
probably with the White Huns, from Central Asia; and 
from time beyond the memory of man they had been 
the chief pastoral tribe in the sacred grazing grounds 
and woodlands of Vrindavan. So far as I could discover, 
they made their appearance simultaneously with and 
in the same locality as the youthful Krishna; and 
I suggested that the two events might be connected in 
some way; that the Gujars might have acquired some 
crude acquaintance with Christian legends of the Nativity 
iu Central Asia; and that the Brahmans had employed 
these legends for the evolution of a divine child. This 
would go far to explain the pastoral character of the 
youthful divinity. 

This hypothesis was put forward explicitly as a pure 
but not quite improbable conjecture. I could not prove 
that the Gujars knew anything of Christianity, while my 
proposed solution would be disproved if it were shown 
that the story of the child was older than the arrival of 
the Gujars. That story is contained in the Harivamsa 
and the Vishnu Parana, Neither work can be exactly 
dated, but the Harivamsa is often considered the older, 
and to go back to some time in the fifth century which 
is anterior to the arrival of the Huns, 2 and anterior there¬ 
fore to the advent of the Gujars. Be it so. I am not 
particularly attached to the Gujar hypothesis. But that 
does not dispose of the main subject of my former 
argument, nor does it help us to a solution of the 
question. The pastoral character of the young Krishna 

1 JRAS. 1907, pp. 951 IT., “The child Krishna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars.” 

2 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature , p. 287. 
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will remain unexplained; for I follow Weber in thinking 
that the mere epithet of Govinda applied to the elder 
Krishna is insufficient to explain it . 1 But the popularity 
of the youthful Buddha does help us to explain, or so it 
seems to me, the history of the Krishna legend. I propose 
to advance and maintain three theses : first, that the 
story of the child Krishna is a novel one; second , that it 
arose in rivalry with the legend of young Buddha; third , 
that its authors went to the Christian quarry, like the 
Buddhists, for the framework of their story. I shall 
treat the first two together; and although I may restate 
things said before, the reiteration will be as little as 
possible. 

The llarivcu]isa and the Vishnu Purdna are admittedly 
much later than the Lalita Vistara. They belong to the 
Gupta period, when Hinduism, freed from the opposition 
of Maurya and Kushan kings, and rejoicing in the sun¬ 
shine of the royal favour, finally triumphed in its long 
struggle over Buddhism. In this contest for popular 
favour the Vaishnavas were the protagonists. Between 
the cult of Siva and the Buddhists there was “ a subtle 
connection ”; 2 but with the Vishnuites there was open 
rivalry, and it was the practice of the latter to appropriate 
all the elements most popular in Buddhism. 

As Krishna was the eighth Avatar, the Vishnuites took 
Buddha for the ninth. The Mahayanists had made 
religion easy for the common man, but they had left 
women somewhat in the lurch. The Vishnuites with 
their doctrine of hhakti made it as easy for women as for 
men, bhalcti being that saving faith which surpasses 
knowledge . 3 Mahayanists and Vishnuites were, both of 

1 “ Dcr Name Govimla allein, im Vartika, boweisb nichfcs dafiir” 
(Weber, lndische Stveiftn , iii, p. 429). 

2 Hopkins, The licl iff ions of India , p. 427. 

3 lihatoi lias almost as wide a rango of meaning as the Christian 
doctrine of Faith; and as La Valleo Poussin says, “ tho Indian 
schools of devotion ( bhalcti ) are often not strict as regards morality and 
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them, monotheists in a way ; and the Buddhist Avalo- 
kitesvara was always ready to aid the distressed. But 
Krishna was tribal god, epic hero, All-God in one; 
a much more powerful and more human deity ; while the 
lessons he taught were of the essence of Hinduism. 

In this conflict of religions young Krishna makes his 
first appearance. The legends of Buddhas youth had 
become very popular. They were represented in the 
bas-reliefs of Gandhara and the frescoes of Ajanta. They 
were novel and attractive. And then the youthful 
Krishna steps forward with a story more attractive still. 


discipline ” {Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, s.v. “ Mahayana ”, p. 332). 
The Gita calls it the “ less troublesome way” (Hopkins, The Great Epic 
of India , p. 188). Bhakti was one of the many doctrines the Buddhists 
evolved pari passu with the Hindus, or which the}' borrowed from them. 
“ The belief in the providence of Amibabha and of Avalokita, the belief 
in their saving grace, has very little in common with ancient Buddhism, 
but is excellent Krishnaism” (La Vallec Poussin, op. cit., p. 335). The 
whole subject of hhakti has attracted much attention of late ; w. various 
articles in the JR AS. 1907-11. On the Continent Professor Garbe is, 
I believe, the chief exponent. Barth, The Religions of India , pp. 218-19, 
has some brief but excellent remarks on the subject. 44 All antiquity had 
in the end resolved religion into matter of knowledge, either rational, 
intuitive, or revealed. It is bhakti which enlightens the soul, which 
alone can render the exercises of meditation and asceticism productive of 
fruit. Or rather it dispenses with these ; for to him who possesses it, 
all the rest is given over and above. It addresses itself, not to the Cod 
of the learned and the philosophers, bub to the manifestation of Cod 
that is most accessible, most at hand ; among the Vishnuites, for 
instance, not to Vishnu or to Paramatman, bub to Krishna, to God 
made man, who makes answer by his grace, or who has rather made 
answer beforehand, when, condescending to close his ineffable and 
inconceivable majest}' in a sensible form, he thus permitted the humblest 
to love him, and to give himself to him, even before knowing him. That 
was a new idea” (Barth, The Religions of India , p. 218). Barth rejects 
the idea that hhakti was a direct importation from Christianity. 

‘‘ Bhakti appears to us to be the necessary complement of a religion 
that has reached a certain stage of monotheism ” (p. 220). The influence 
of Christianity on the modern developments of the doctrine is undoubted. 
On these modern developments Sir O; Grierson is the chief authority ; 
whoso wishes to study modern bhakti and docs not stud}’ his writings, 
sua di stanza vuol volar senz'ali. On the teaching of the great epic with 
regard to it see Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 188-200; and on the traces of 
Buddhism in the later epic see his Religions of India , p. 428. 
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This story was a novel one; that is the crux of the 
whole question. Let us see what Professors Keith and 
Garbe have to say in favour of its antiquity. "Surely 
the existence of the standing enmity between Krishna 
and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the Mahabhdsya presents 
the most conclusive proof, essentially presupposes the 
existence of the legend of a youthful Krishna ? The 
relationship would normally be accompanied by friend¬ 
ship and protection ; when the reverse is found, and the 
nephew slays the uncle, the similar legends found else¬ 
where justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the efforts of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome nephew/' 1 Professor Garbo 
advances the same reason. 2 One might reply that this is 
at best an inference, and not a necessary inference, since 
the relationship and the enmity of the parties would 
require no special explanation if both were nature-gods, 
as Professor Keith and I hold them to have been. The 
story, if it ever existed, can have been of little importance, 
since no trace of it has been found ; and in the epic the 
killing of Kamsa is not the first of Krishna's exploits 
after reaching manhood. 

But all this is beside the question, for the story, what¬ 
ever it may have been, was not the story now before us. 

1. The killing of Kamsa is a primitive part of the 
Krishna legend, and therefore centuries older than the 
Christian era. But the present legend cannot have taken 
shape until the identification of Krishna with Vishnu 
and Krishna's glorification as the All-God was complete. 
Its raison d'etre is to show how Vishnu became entirely 
incarnate in Krishna. It is the coping-stone of Vishnuite 
teaching, and therefore later than the llhagavad Olid. 
In the epic Krishna's divinity is intermittent ; in this 
story there is never a moment when the child is not, 


1 JR AS. 1008, t>. 173. 

3 Garbe, op. cit., p. 223. 
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consciously or unconsciously, the All-God. The killing of 
Kamsa belongs to the earliest stage of the Krishna myth, 
the child of Braj and Vrindavan to the last. 

2. Some of the principal personages, Yasoda, Nanda, 
Radha, Kalika, and Kubja, figure also in the Buddhist 
legends. 1 This is intelligible if the youthful Krishna was 
started as a rival to the youthful Buddha, and it would 
be in keeping with the Vishnuite practice. The first 
three personages are the chief dramatis persona, and are 
essential to the story ; but how could they have figured 
in the original Kamsa myth—a myth centuries older 
than Buddha ? 

3. Balarama was universally known as Krishna’s elder 
brother. Our legend admits the fact and avoids it by 
transferring him in embryo from Devaki to Rohini. 
Why this violent alteration ? As Rohini’s son he was 
free from Kamsa’s hostility. Why does Vasudeva hand 
him over with Krishna to the cowherds ? It is perfectly 
intelligible if old names were to be fitted to a new frame¬ 
work, but not otherwise. 

4. Everything about this child-god is novel. He is 
provided with a new father and mother, new companions, 
new surroundings, and an entirely new character. But 
I have dwelt elsewhere on this aspect of the story. 

This child-god is the consummation of Krishnaism; 
how can he have been a part of its rude and barbarous 
beginnings ? 

I hold that the young Krishna was born in the Gupta 
period, and that he was produced at a time when the 
youthful Buddha was popular, and the Vishnuites were 
striving to outbid the Buddhists. 2 I have still to show 
where the Vishnuites got their materials and why 
they won. 

1 Weber, Indiache Strtifen , iii, p. 428. 

2 Jacobi has a notable article on the evolution of Krishna in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, s.v. “Incarnation ” (Indian), pp. 193 IT.; 
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They borrowed nothing directly from the Buddhist 
legend ; the two or three stories they have in common, 
such as the bending of the bow, are Indian. But like the 
Buddhists, they went to Western, i.e. Christian, sources 
for their material. If’ the Pundits of Ujjain could 
borrow Greek astronomy and Ptolemaic geography from 
Alexandria, they would have no difficulty in making 
themselves acquainted with the Gospels and the apocryphal 
narratives. Not that they showed any special interest in 
Christianity; the story itself suggests that they did not. 
But it was a convenient quarry and they used it. Let us 
see how it was done. 

Vasudeva and Devaki were the father and mother of 
Krishna, Kamsa his mother’s brother whom he killed. 
These were fixed points in the ancient tradition, and 
the points of attachment for the new story. Balarama 
was Krishna’s elder brother, but as he has to play the 
part of the youthful John the Baptist he gets a new 
mother, and is handed over to Nanda to be Krishna’s 
foster-brother. The gods complain to Vishnu of Kamsa, 
and Vishnu announces that he himself will be born as 
Krishna and will kill Kamsa. Narada (who is of a'some- 
what sneaking disposition) informs Kamsa, and Kamsa 
kills Devaki’s children as they are born. Balarama is 
saved by being born to Rohini, and Vasudeva takes 
Krishna across the Jumna to the cowherds, and exchanges 
him secretly and unknown to everyone, with the daughter 
born at the same moment to Yasoda. Kamsa kills 
Yasoda’s infant, and the two boys grow up among the 
cowherds. Narada tells Kamsa how he has been tricked. 
Kamsa sends for the boys and they kill him. Devaki, 

hut lie takes no account of the child-god. Garbe lias treated the history 
of Krishna at considerable length (op. cit., pp. 209-71) ; but one may 
suspect that his euhemorism is influenced by his desire to extract 
a hhtikti Upanishad from the Bhagavad Gita ; nor do I And any serious 
attempt to reconcile the various Krishnns, or if one prefers, the various 
aspects of Krishna. 
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Vasudeva, and Kamsa figure at the beginning and end of 
the story, which is otherwise independent of them. 
Throughout the rest the cowherd Nanda and his wife 
Yasoda figure as the father and mother of Krishna. 
Now note the parallels with Christian legends. 

1. A marvellous light envelops Mary when Christ is 
born ( Protev., c. 19). 

A similar light envelops Devaki before Krishna is 
born {Visit. Pur., v, c. 2, p. 500). 1 

2. Universal gladness of nature when Christ is born 
{Protev., c. 18). 

Universal gladness of nature when Krishna is born 
{Visit. Pur., v, c. 3, p. 502; Hariva^isa, ii, 59, p. 269). 

3. Herod inquires of the wise men where is He that is 
born King of the Jews (St. Matt, ii, 4). 

Ndrada warns Kanisa that Krishna will kill him 
{Visit. Pur., v, c. 1, p. 498; Harivayisa, ii, 56, p. 258). 

4. Herod is mocked by the wise men (St. Matt, ii, 16). 
Kaqisa is mocked by the demon that takes the place 

of Yasoda 8 infant ( Visit. Pur., v, c. 3, p. 503 ; IJarivamsa, 
ii, 59, pp. 270-1). 

5. The massacre of the Innocents (St. Matt, ii, 16). 
Kaqisa orders the young boys to be Jailed { Visit. Pur., 

v, c. 4, p. 504). 

6. Joseph came with Mary to Bethlehem to be taxed 
(St. Luke ii, 1; Protev., c. 19). 

Nanda came with Yasoda and the herdsmen to 
Mathura to pay tribute {Visit. Pur., v, c. 3, p. 503). 

7. Joseph is a widower with grown-up sons (Protev., 
c. 8 and 9). 

Vasudeva congratulates Nanda on having a son in 
his old age {Visit. Pur., v, c. 5, p. 506). 

1 The pages refer to Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu Purana and 
Langlois’ of the Harivamsa. 
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8. The flight into Egypt (St. Matt, ii, 14). 

a. Flight of Vasudeva with Krishna to the cowherds 
(Visit. Pur., v, c. 3, pp. 502-3). 

b. Flight of the cowherds to Braj ( Vish. Pur., v, c. 5, 
p. 506; Harivamsa, ii, 60, p. 274). 1 

Apart from their number the incidents are for the most 
part neither so peculiar nor so striking as is the case with 
the Lolita Vistara. Taken singly, several of them might 
be put down as an accidental coincidence. There are two, 
however, which cannot be so treated. It is not an 
accidental coincidence that Joseph, the supposed father of 
Jesus, should have gone to Bethlehem to be taxed, and that 
Nanda, the putative father of Krishna, should have come 
to Mathura to pay tribute. Nor is it an accident that 
Joseph is an elderly widower with a grown-up family, 
while Nanda is congratulated on having a son in his 
old age. 2 

The details I have quoted are all more or less connected 
with the Nativity ; they lix the framework of the story, 
and determine the relations of: the actors. One or two 
later incidents, such as the story oC Kubja, may have been 
suggested in similar fashion, but the subsequent history is 
for the most part due to the invention of the author. His 
object was to depict the sports and gambols of two divine 
children wandering at will in pasture lands and woods 

1 One might also compare the infant Christ in the manger, the ox and 
ass standing by, with the infant Krishna and Balarama crawling in the 
cow-pens ; but so far as there is any coincidence, it may be natural and 
unintentional. 

2 “ Vasudeva spoko to him (Nanda) kindly, and congratulated him on 
having a son in his old ago” ( Vish. Pur., v, c. 5, Wilson tr., p. 506). 
Both this and the matter of the tribute are omitted in the Ilarivatiisa, 
which represents Nanda as a hind living near Mathura, while his 
fellow cowherds live in Braj. Rohint is confined in Braj, not in 
Mathura; and Vasudeva merely commends Balarama to the care of 
Nanda ; ho does not actual^ hand him over, as in the Vishnu Purdna. 
The Harivamsa also says nothing of the massacre of the innocents. It 
represents a slightly variant and not quite so Christian a version of the 
tale as the I'is/mM Purdna. 
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with companions as light-hearted as themselves. The 
country is infested with demons; there is a she-devil who 
suckles infants to their deatli ; other demons in animal 
form affright the herds and their keepers. The divine 
boys destroy them in pure sport. For the rest they play 
in the forest, imitate the cry of the peacock, make garlands 
of wild flowers, lie under the trees, and come back to the 
encampment in the evening to join in the nightly games 
of the nomads. We have pictures of the seasons, the 
bursting of the rains, the sky heavy with clouds, the 
bellowing thunder, the flight of the white storks, the calls 
of the birds, the joy of the earth and the upspringing 
grass. In the hot weather the rivers shrink, the pools 
dry up, the sky is of brass, and the moon is resplendent. 
The whole is an idyllic picture of happy, irresponsible 
childhood ; and these two children are divine. 

It is the quite unconscious or semi-conscious divinity of 
the child Krishna which the author meant to teach ; other 
moral teaching he had none. And it is this which made 
the fortune of the sto^r, for in the child Krishna every 
Hindu mother sees the ideal of her babe. The Vaishnavas 
called in the women to their aid, and it is the women who 
have made the child more popular than the epic warrior. 1 
Lewd men have seized on the boy and girl loves of Krishna 
and Radlia as a pretext for their own abominations. 
But that is a perversion which is far from universal. 
Krishna and Radha are the Hindu prototypes of Paul and 
Virginia. The story is still full of vitality : the killing of 
Kamsa, a gigantic figure made of paper and bamboo, is 
celebrated by the crowd with as much shouting and 
merrymaking as in the days of Patanjali, and on well- 
watered lawns under shady trees in the gardens of rich 
merchants round about Mathura, one may see children 
act the sports of Krishna and of Balarama. 

1 Afc least in the Gangctic J)oab. East of the Ganges Oudli and Bihar 
are Rama country, and in RiLjputana the epic hero takes the first place. 
Such at least is my personal impression. 
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We have seen what use India made of Christian legend 
in antiquity. As regards theological and philosophic 
speculation she had abundance and to spare; she was 
better able to give than to receive. Christianity has 
influenced modern Hinduism most profoundly in its 
ethical ideals; whether it did so in antiquity is a question 
harder than any I have touched on. The two religions 
touched each other onty at the periphery, and each would 
be attracted solely by what it felt to be most akin. 

Here my task has ending; and it is for the Pundits to 
determine what these speculations may be worth. 

“ Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus requor, 

Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla.” 

Virgil j Georg, ii, 541-2. 

The goal wa9 distant, and we’ve travelled far ; 

’Tis time to loose the tired steeds from the car. 



